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SOME FACTS IN REGARD TO THE IN- | writers, I beg to refer them to certain records which 


VENTION OF MOVABLE COMBS. 


STATES. 


| ally qualify Mr. Dadant’s version of the case. 


| afford more facts, and are more reliable than state- 


| ments based on mere suppositions, and wich facts 
THE FIRST BEE-HIVE PATENTED IN THE UNITED | 


set aside Mr. Stachelhausen’s version, and materi- 
Mr. 


RIEND ROOT:—I have just read your leader | D. alludes to “ Munn’s ” invention of a hive, mak- 


in GLEANINGS, and also the article of Charles 


| ing statements relating to the hive. 


Now, let us ex- 


Dadant, as well as the communication from | 2mine the unimpeachable records, and see how it is 
Rey. L. L. Langstroth. It gave me surprise | possible to reconcile Mr. D.’s statements with the 


on reading your heading, ‘‘ Who invented the 
frame hive?’ You add, ‘‘A vexed question settled.” 
I assume you do not bar futher authentic informa- 
tion, and I respectfully call attention to recorded 
evidence that bears upon the question, and ought 
to be duly considered before it is ‘‘ decided ’’ by the 
public. Mr. Stachelhausen asserts that the state- 
ment in Mr. Cheshire’s book is incorrect; but Mr. 
S.’s statement is not supported by any proof. He 
says, it ‘has been proven many times that the first 
hanging-frame hive was invented in 1851 by Lang- 
stroth.”” The records show that Mr. Langstroth 
did not record his invention until Oct. 5, 1852. I for- 
bear criticising Mr. 8., for the reason his criticism 
is mere statements. I have no desire to controvert, 
but I do desire to point out what I know to bein- 
correct history. I believe that Mr. Chas. Dadant is 
not capable of intentional fault; but I know he is 
mistaken in some of the matters in his article. I 
have given special attention to the invention of 
bee-hives through a longer period than any other 
American now living, and I have all along been fa- 
miliar with their history. I forward you an illus- 
tration of the hive which was awarded the first let- 
ters patent in America. 
For the benefit of the bee-fraternity and said 





records. Major Munn died some 20 years ago. He 
was a prominent scientist, English, a professor in 
the profession of Prof. Cook, and he gave special 
attention to bees, and is it not proper to mention 
his name respectfully? Mr. Wm. Carr, the well- 
known English apiarian, put upon record in 1874, 
that ‘‘Major Munn was the first to put comb-frames 
inside a box or case, the same as the modern 
comb- frame hives.’’ He invented his hive in 
1834, and, after testing it nine years, he took outa 
patent for it in Paris, in 1843. This record in the ar- 
chives of Paris will not wipe out at the behest of 
scribbling partisans. He could not take out a pat- 
ent for his hive in England, because, before he ap- 
plied, the hive had been described and illustrated 
in the Gardner’s Chronicle for 1843, page 317—anoth- 
er record showing Major Munn’s priority and Mr. 
D.’s error. Major Munn described bis hive in a 
pamphlet, in 1844; and in a second edition of it, 
published in 1851 (it is fair. to presume that friend 
Dadant got his knowledge of the Munn hive out 
of or from the latest edition of said pamphlet), Maj. 
Munn exhibited his hives, etc., at the International 
Exhibition in London, in 1851. Whether or not Mr. 
Langstroth saw the Munn hive on exhibition, I 
know not; but Mr. Carr did examine it, and Mr. 
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L. has been accused of copying from the M. hive; 
and the accusations were made by parties whom 
Mr. Dadant would not dare to dispute until he gets 
better posted than he evidently now is. 

Now, why do correspondents who are not well 
informed on the subject—history of improvement 
of bee-hives—attempt to teach others? The old gen- 
tleman, Kev. Mr. Langstroth, directly contradicts all 
who claim that he was the first or original inventor 
of movable-frame hives. Mr. Langstroth, in an ar- 
ticle written in defense of his former claim of pri- 
ority, and published in the Albany Country Gentle- 
man, and which article editor Samuel Wagner cop- 
ied on page 142, Vol. I., No.6, of the A. B. J., which 
number is before me (and I have a copy of the 
Country Gentleman dated Apr. 10, 1861, in which Mr. 
L.’3 MS. was set up), and I copy verbatim: ‘Since 
my application for a patent, I have ascertained 
that, prior to my invention, other movable frames, 
besides those of Huber’s, were in use in Europe.” 
Does this settle the-‘ vexed question ’’? 

Again, I refer to records to correct Mr. Dadant’'s 
version of the Berlepsch hive. It is a matter of 
record, that Baron von Berlepsch and Rev. John 
Dzierzon invented a comb-frame hive, a description 
of which appeared inthe Bienen-Zeitung of May 1, 
1852. The hive was called ‘* Stehender Rahmenluft- 
er’ (upright frame-ventilator), and the Baron men- 
tioned that he “ put bees in a hive with frames in- 
stead of bars, in June, 1843."" In 1850 he put project- 
ors on the ends of the tops of his frames to keep 
them evenly spaced. The Baron was of unquestion- 
able repute, and his statements witb the records do 
decide the question, and that, too, differently from 
the said writers in last issue of GLEANINGS. Mr. 
Dzierzon has not adopted or used comb sections, 
because he can, with his bar-hives, work his bees to 
better advantage than with the frames; and the 
reasons for such choice is, he is more competent to 
work bees scientifically by reason of his being a 
professional bee-master. 

Mr. Dadant mentions that ‘the closed-end Quin- 
by frame is the only outgrowth of the Huber hive.” 
Pray tell me, sir, are not all comb-frame hives the 
outgrowth of Huber’s leaf hive? Mr. Langstroth 
acknowledges that the Huber frame hive is what 
he aimed toimprove. Our worthy friend Dadant, 
as umpire in the “ vexed question”’ of inventors, 
gives the “race” to Mr. Langstroth. Now, isn’t it 
too bad that the awarded winner should upand kick 
italltosmash? And isit not very ungrateful in 
the “ Father” to go back, seemingly, on his stal- 
wart disciples, and surrender all the glory that has 
garlanded his name near a lifetime, as the inventor 
of the Eureka hive to Mr. Heddon? Strange indeed! 
But such is life in a rolling, inconstant world. 

Richford, N. Y., May 22, 1888. C.J. ROBINSON. 


Friend R., we are much obliged to you 
indeed for the very valuable facts which 
you furnish, and which, no doubt, as 
you say, could not have been furnished by 
any other man living than yourself. The 
heading in small capitals on the article you 
allude to was a mistake, and should not 
have been permitted to go into print. 1 
have no idea that the question will be set- 
tled as to who was the inventor of the mov- 
able-comb hive. Very likely there were in- 
ventoers and experimenters with combs 
built in frames that have never yet come to 
light. The age was ripe for development 





and progress in this line of work, and there- 
fore quite a number of persons in different 
— of the world were experimenting in 
he same line, oftentimes without one know- 
ing what the other was doing. It is almost 
impossible that one man should bring out 
an improvement of this kind. Our section 
boxes for comb honey, our best hives in 
modern use, the honey-extractor, and all of 
our modern conveniences, have been the 
work of multitudes. Occasionally a single 
individual gives things a big lift forward; 
but it is very rare indeed thata complete in- 
vention is made by any one individual. Like 
the bees in the hive, he 7 2 takes up 
where somebody else left off, and pushes 
the work forward. 

I have been ge Ge ae interested indeed 
in looking over the leaf of that old paper, 
the Cultivator, you were so kind as to send 
me. I find no date in the paper itself ; but 
the communications are all dated 1541. 
John M. Weeks, inventor of the first hive 
patented in the United States, writes quite 
an interesting essay on bee culture, dated 
West Farms, Salisbury; Vt., May, 1841. I 
suppose this paper called the Cultivator is 
the same that is now called the Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman. 

I feel, my good friend R., from some of 
the remarks you drop, that you do not quite 
understand our good friend Langstroth. and 
our friend Dadant as well. Very likely you 
are in position to correct some minor mis- 
takes of our modern writers ; but it does 
not seem to me as if there were very much 
conflict between your statements and those 
given by Dadant and Stachelhausen ; that 
is, the discrepancies are of no particular 
moment, either one way or the other. Quite 
a number have suggested that, when Mr. 
Langstroth gave our friend Heddon’s hive 
such a recommend, he indirectly suggested 
that the Langstroth hive was, after all, not 
an improvement on the hives before it, 
but, rather, a retrograde. I believe, how- 
ever, that a good many of us are not ready 
just yet to accept this latter statement. In 
the above old paper we find an inguiry 
for the best work on bees. This in yo"! is 
dated Monroe, Mich., April, 1840. The 
editors answer as follows : 

John M. Weeks’ “Manual, or Easy Method of 
Managing Bees,” is one of the best works on the 
subject puongees in this or any other country, and 


shows a knowledge of this valuable little creature, 
not equaled or exceeded by any writer since Huber. 





A PECULIAR SEASON. 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US HOW THE JUNE 
FROSTS UPSET HIS CALCULATIONS, ETC. 





HE season here in Central New York has 
been a peculiar one thus far for bees. One 
warm day, so the bees could fly, March 27th, 
as nearly as Ican remember (I am keeping 
no diary this year, on account of so much 

“*biz’’), was the only chance of that kind they had 
from November till April 26th. The last five days 
of April were extremely warm (the mercury going 
to 87° in the shade), considering the cold before it. 
With May it came cold again, and held so during 
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the first 7 days. It then came warm again, and 
brood-rearing progressed finely. My bees were sect 
from the cellar the 26th and 27th of April, in fairly 
good condition, and I hoped that the brood under 
progress the first half of May would come to per- 
fection without a setback; but just before young 
bees began to batch to any extent it became cold, 
with rain, wind, snow, and ice, holding them for 
nearly ten days, during the first of the latter part 
of the month. This caused a dwindling of some 
colonies, such as I never saw beiore. Good colo- 
nies, with brood in fine combs, so died that all about 
the front of the hives the ground and alighting- 
boards were literally covered with dead bees, the 
most of which were those which had come through 
the winter, while the bottom-board and combs were 
covered with dead and dying young bees which 
seemed not to have vitality enough to exist with- 
out their older sisters. Two fair colonies went 
down so as to entirely die, and three or four good 
ones betame nearly worthless. Others, no better 
than these, held right through, scarcely losing a 
bee, and are to-day (June 16th) lively on the white 
clover just opening along the roadsides. Now, who 
can tell us why a part suffered so under the cold, 
and others did not, all being alike, as far as I could 
see, two weeks previous? I confess that there area 
few things in bee-keeping that are entirely too 
high forme. Not a colony wintered out of doors 
seemed to sufferin any such degree as did those 
from the cellar. Apple-trees were in full bloom 
about the first of June; but, owing to rain and 
clouds, the bees got very little from them. During 
the nights of the Ist, 2d, Jd,and 6th of June, ice 
formed on the tin roofs of my bee-hive covers 80 as 
to stand up like brass buttons, which again caused 
brood-rearing to nearly cease; and colonies having 
drones hatched felt so poor that they killed them 
off except when a large supply of honey was in the 
hive. It is now warm, but wet; and if the rainy 
weather cease, there is still a chance for a good re- 
port this fall. 
QUEEN-REARING. 


I had determined, if possible, to get to queen- 
rearing earlier than usual this season, so as to fill 
orders from parties desiring early queens; but the 
thing was impossible; for during our cold weather I 
could not get a cell started that was good for any 
thing, much less queens hatched and fertilized. 
When I saw this was to be the case I determined to 
keep a good quantity of nice drones I had in one 
hive, by feeding, and send south for virgin queens 
to be mated here. This I did, and, being quite suc- 
cessful in introducing, I soon had queens to fill the 
orders of those saying, ‘Send me a queen by re- 
turn mail to save my queenless colony.” I now 
have nice cells of my own under headway, and 
hope to be filling orders lively in the near future. 
In order to overcome these unlooked-for circum- 
stances, 80 as not to be censured, I worded my ad- 
vertisement so as to read, “Queens in their sea- 
son,” for a few feel disposed to censure an adver- 
tiser for not performing an utter impossibility, as 
the rearing of queens during the month of May 
usually is here at the North. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

The old saying is, ‘“‘ All signs fail in a dry time;”’ 
and so for myself I would say that all plans of in- 
troducing queens are liable to fail now and then, 
although I have not had a failure as yet with the 





caging of bees in a box without combs or brood, 
and giving them a queen io three or four hours 
when they begged one, as I have given in back 
volumes of GLEANINGS. But as this is a process 
not easily resorted to in early spring, and is too 
laborious for only ordinary quecns, I use quite 
largely a plan of introduction similar to the Pcet- 
cage plan, using a large open-sided wire-cloth cage 
to stick on one side of acombin place of the Pect 
cage. This I have described before in GLEANINGS, 
so I will not repeat it. The main feature about this 
cage is the placing of it over hatching brood, and 
allowing it to stay over the queen and young bees 
till the queen fills the vacated cells with eggs, 
after which she and her escort of young bees are 
liberated. Previous to this spring I had never 
failed in this way; but during our bad weather I 
had one queen killed and two others balled upon 
letting out, after the queen had laid in every 
available cell under the cage. 


GETTING QUEENS STUNG, 


I here wish to caution the readers a little about 
queens that are balled. As all know, a queen is 
rarely stung during the first few hours after she is 
balled, and, as a rule, no fears need be had about a 
queen being harmed in handling this ball of bees 
in liberating her; but I have found to my sorrow, 
that, after she is liberated, if asingle bee of the 
ball is allowed to get back to the queen it will sting 
her. To illustrate: Without giving the particulars 
of dispersing the bees in the ball, except to say 
that it can be done by dropping the ball into water, 
or by smoking, I will relate a little experience. A 
valuable queen was balled; the ball was dropped 
into a caldron kettle of water near the edge of the 
kettle. The queen and bees crawled on the rim to 
the kettle, and, as I was about to pick up the 
queen, a single bee caught her and stung her in un 
instant. Again, a ball of bees was smoked on a 
comb, and, as the clinging bees let loose, the 
queen, with two still-clinging bees, fell off the 
comb to the ground, the bees letting go as they 
struck the ground. One immediately ran up and 
stung the queen. Once more: A liberated queen 
in a weak swarm ran around on the back side of a 
comb with a few bees on the back side of it; and, 
before I had decided just what to do, a bee from the 
ball I had smoked loose came uround the other 
edge of the comb, grabbed the queen, and both fell 
tothe bottom of the hive, she being stung before 
she reached the bottom. This last named (though 
happening first) was the most valuable queen I 
ever had killed. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


I believe most of us, friend D., have had 
a similar experience in trying to raise 
queens in April and May. I have had 
enough queens stung just us the ball was 
made to disperse, either by smoke or by 
throwing them into water, so I have become 
somewhat nervous about it. I always 
watch the queen, and follow her after lib- 
erating her from the ball; and if any bee 
shows the least disposition to sting, I give 
him a punch that makes his bones crack, 
usually before he can harm her. I do not 
always kill the little rebel, for a worker- 
bee will stand considerable crushing and 
get over it; but I generally kill out the dis- 
position to sting, for a time at least. 
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WIRE-WORMS. 





PROF. COOK TELLS US ALL ABOUT THEM AND 
THELR NEAR RELATIONS, 


ROF. COOK :—Inclosed find a species of worms 
y which eat almost any thing they happen to 
come across. They totally destroyed my 
first planting of cucumbers, not leaving a 
single hill with plants in, and partially de- 
stroyed my early cabbages and tomatoes. The to- 
matoes are in bloom nearly two weeks, but are go- 
ing down daily. [took as many ius fifteen froma 
single stalk. They go inside and up tothe top of 
the stalks, and eat them clean up. Please give 
their name and habits through GLEANINGS; also a 
remedy for them. J. ™M. KEHRES. 
Rebucks, Pa., June 9, 1888, 
Prof. Cook says :— 


These insects are the common wire-worms. | 
They sre by farthe most to be dreaded insect of | 


which I know, for they are the hardest to combat. 


The beetle that lays the eggs is one of the snapping | 


spring, or elater beeties, so cailed because of a 
curious spring-pole beneath their bodies between 
their front legs, which enables them, when placed 
on their backs, to spring up and alight on their 
feet. These beetles are somewhat boat-shaped, and 
brown in color. These beetles lay their eggs about 
the stems of grass and other herbaceous plants. The 
larva’, or grubs that hatch from these eggs, are also 
brown, or yellowish brown, and are well named, 
as, when we look down upon them, they look not 
unlike a wire. These feed as larve for three full 
years. As Mr. K. suggests, they are indiscriminate 
feeders. Potatoes, wheat, grass, cabbages, and 
even onions fall a prey to their voracity. They 
will not cat buckwheat; languish on peas, and are 
usually found to refuse beans. They occasionally 
eat the latter. If I knew they would not take af- 
front, | would suggest that possibly in such cases 
they did not know this vegetable. 

As these wire-worms often come in myriads, it is 
hard to cope with them, especially in field culture. 
We may hope to starve them out by resorting to 
the summer fallow. It were better, perhaps, to 
grow buckwheat or peas, and not let the land lie 
idle. It is worthy of remark, that these insects 
often do small damage when grass is plowed, the 
first yearafter the sward is broken up, while the 
second or third year they do terrible damage. It is 
probable that, in such cases, they feed on the 
grass-roots the first year, and the crops the two 
following seusons. 

In garden culture, such as Mr. K. is engaged in, 
there is another remedy long practiced in England, 
and which D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Mich., have 
practiced with some satisfaction as follows: They 
bury potatoes in the garden, running a stick 
through each tuber to mark its location. The 
grubs, or wire-worms, gather on the potatoes, 
which are frequently dug up,and the grubs de- 
stroyel. Tedious as this would seem, 1 doubt not 
that it would have paid Mr. K. richly. The myria- 
pods (thousand-legged worms) are also sometimes, 
though incorrectly, called wire-worms. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. CooK. 

Why, friend Cook, you astonish me when 
you say that wire- worms are the larve 
from the snapping-bugs we boys used to 
have so much fun with. You do not say 
any thing about the great big eyes these 


| snapping-bugs have, that make them look 
like an owl with green goggles. Are these 
great spots eyes, or are they simply one of 
dame Nature’s oddities ? And then, again, 
the idea that these wire-worms live three 
or four years in the larval state! Why, l 
did not know before that there was any in- 
sect in the world that existed so long in 
| that state. I thought that I knew a little 
| about entomology, but it seems to me I do 
| not know very much, after all. If the wire- 
| worms are fond of potatoes, why can’t we 
soak the potato in some arsenical poison, so 
as to have them die without any further 
| bother ? 
Sr oO 


| 
| POISON IVY. 
| 
} 
| 





DOES IT YIELD HONEY? 


RIEND ROOT:—I inclose with this some 
leaves, flowers, und berries of what is widely 
known us poison ivy. My object in so doing 
is to make sure that there may be no mistake 
or misunderstanding with regard to the spe- 

cies of plant we are discussing, and with the desire 
| that you or our good friend A. J. Cook will give us 
some facts concerning it. In one of my morning 
strolls I noticed quite a number of bees at work 
upon its blossoms, apparently gathering honey 
from it. lam sure they were not visiting it for 
pollen. Now, if it is honey-producing, is the honey 
poisonous? and if poisonous, would a very small 
quantity mixed with other honey (say white clover) 
render the whole contents of the hive unfit for use? 
Some facts, also, concerning the susceptibility to 
poisoning of persons coming in contact with it, and 
remedies for the same, will be appreciated. 
J. FRANK PARKER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 10, 1888. 

We sent the above to Prof. Cook, who re- 
plies : 

The plant above is surely the poison ivy, or Rhus 
toxicodendron. It looks much like our most beauti- 
ful American climber, the ampelopsis, or Virginia 
creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia). It can be readily 
distinguished, however, at a glance. Here the leaf- 
lets are in threes, or it is “ trifoliate,” while in am- 
pelopsis there are five leafiets, as the name implies. 
This climbs by rootlets, while the Virginia creeper 
climbs both by rootlets and tendrils. As Mr. Par- 
ker says, bees do gather honey from this plant. 
I have often seen them onit. Because the plant is 
poisonous, is no sure sign that the nectar it secretes 
willbe so. Indeed, the experience of all the ages 
plainly avers, it seems to me, that itis not. I should 
have no fear from my bees visiting this plant. In- 
deed, the reports that any nectar is poisonous need 
investigating. Such poisonous honey is so rare 
that one may well doubt its existence at all. There 
are other ways toexplain the facts that have led 
men to believe that honey from some plants is poi- 
sonous. 

We have poison ivy and poison sumach, rhus ven- 
enata, very common about here. Many of our stu- 
dents have been seriously poisoned by simply com- 
ing in contact with it. It produces erysipelas, 
which is often very severe and persistent. The 
best remedy is to keep away from it. Neither ivy 
nor sumach affects me. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON. 


APIARIST, AND AUTHOR ON BEE CULTURE. 
| 


E extract the following from Bon- | 
ham’s “ Fifty Years’ Recollections,” 
published in 1883. It probably gives 
as many facts in regard to Mrs. 
Harrison as any thing we can ob- 

tain. Our readers are more or less familiar 
with her writings, which have already ap- 
peared in GLEANINGS more or less for the 
past ten years. 

The lady whose name stands prominent among 
the successful bee-culturists of the present time is 
au native of Ohio, born in 1831, and came to Illinois 
with her parents, Alpheus Richardson and his wife, 
when a child, they being among the pioneer settlers 
of Peoria County. Her early advantages for an ed- 
ucation were limited. She received afew months’ 








MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON, 


tuition at a private school; this gave her all the scho- 
lastic training she received, outside of the common 
school; but she was aclose student, and commenced 
teaching as a way of support and self-culture. While 
busily engaged in teaching, she made the acquain- 
tance of a prosperous young farmer, Robert Dodds, 
of Woodford Co., 1Il.; and, their minds and disposi- 
tions running in the same channel, they were mar- 
ried, and our successful schoolteacher was trans- 
ferred to the home duties of a farmer's wife, with 
all their laborious cares and responsibilities. But, 
after two brief years of happy farm life, her hus- 
band died, and she was left a widow. In 1866 she 
was again married, to Lovell Harrison, one of the 
substantial citizens of Peoria. 





After her second marriage she engaged in the | 
amateur cultivation of small fruits, as the state of 


her health made it necessary for her to have out- 
door occupation, air, and sunshine. With the culti- 
vation of small fruits she added bee culture, and in 
this she has been eminently successful. She com- 
menced her press contributions to Colman’s Rural 
World, St. Louis, and to the Germantown Tele- 
graph, Philadelphia, at first in the pomological, hor- 
ticultural, and housekeeping departments of those 
papers. But it isasawriter on bee culture that 
she has gained a national reputation. Her contribu- 
tions to GLEANINGSIN BEE CULTURE and the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal have elicited high commendation 
from apiarists from all over the United States. Shé 
also contributes instructive papers and descriptive 
articles on the practical operations of conducting 
the apiary, to the columns of the Prairie Farmer, 
and for several years past has had charge of the 
Apiary Department of that paper. This, combined 
with her eminent success in the practical manage- 
ment of the apiary, has given her a reputation; and 
made her an authority on the management of bees 
that is second to none in the country. 

Mrs. Harrison combines a thorough knowledge of 
the natural history and habits of the honey-bee 
with the minutest details in the management of the 
apiary, which has placed herinthe front rank of 
lady bee-keepers of our land. She is a member of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association; and 
at the annual meeting of that organization held at 
Lexington, Ky., in Oct., 1881, was elected vice-pres- 
ident for the State of !llinois. Her apiary at pres- 
ent consists of over one hundred colonies of Italian 
bees, and is considered one among the best man- 
aged in the State. 

Mrs. H. delivered an essay before the farmers’ 
institute held at Peoria, in Feb., 1888, under the aus- 
pices of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture; 
subject, “ Bees and their Relation to Agriculture 
and Horticulture,’ which received high commenda- 
tion from the press of Peoria and from the board, 
and has been quite extensively copied by the press 
of the country. 

In addition to the above, I wish to say 
that Mrs. Harrison has endeared many to 
her by her frank, honest way of speaking 
and writing. In reading only afew para- 
graphs from her pen, one is reminded that 
she tries to give real facts, and does not put 
bee culture or any other rural occupation 
in aromantic, moonshiny light. I remem- 
ber reading, years ago, one of her little 
sketches in the Prairie Farmer. She was 
very enthusiastic on bees, and, being de- 
tained in a little town away from home 
while waiting for atrain, or something of 
that sort, she naturally inquired if there 
were any bee-keepers near. On being told 
that a shoemaker close by was a bee-man, 
she sat down to talk with him, and chewed 
shoe-pegs while he gave her practical facts 
from his experience with bees; and I have 
sometimes thought that this little pen-pic- 
ture was a fair picture of her life and life- 
work. She is always gathering facts, which 
she imparts in her quaint way; and yet her 
quaintness is not at all put on — it is per- 
fectly natural. She was present at the Bee- 
keepers’ Congress in New Orleans, and she 
has been present, I believe, at most of the 
national conventions. While at New Or- 
leans, one of the topics was, as nearly as I 
an recollect, in regard to bee-keeping for 
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her sex. As she did not take any part in 
the discussion, somebody desired to hear 
Mrs. Harrison on the question, ‘‘ Is bee- 
keeping suitable for ladies?’’ she arose and 
said, very quietly, that she did not know as 
she sould euswer as to whether bee-keeping 
was suitable for ladies or not; but added, 
very promptly, ‘‘ Bee-keeping is suitable for 
women.’’ And then she spoke of the poor 
health which had always been one of her 
trials, and mentioned the relief and help 
she had found in studying and caring for 
honey-bees, and in open-air work of a like 
nature. ; 

The following, just from her pen, will per- 
haps give our readers a fair illustration of 
her descriptive powers in writing: 


Mr. Root :— 

I was inthe same condition this spring that the 
Dutchman was who got his son John to help him 
tame anjunruly bull. Thecold man got him by the 
tail, but soon was calling, ‘John, help me let go!” 
I wanted to let go some of my bees, but no one 
would help me. 

The income from our apiary thus far this season 
has been the dead bees for manure, and the scrap- 
ings of the hives for wax. There is not one spoon- 
ful of new honey in our apiary at present (June 19), 
and there has been scarcely a day’s rations ahead 
this season. In fearly spring, our partner in the 
sweets and stings said, ** Do not feed the bees un- 
less to prevent starvation, for there will be no 
white-clover honey.’’ So our bees were left to fol- 
low their own sweet will, and I am pleased with the 
result. Formerly I did a great deal of very hard 
work, lifting bees from their hives to clean ones, 
spreading brood, uncapping honey, strengthening 
the weak with brood or young bees, etc. 1 must bea 
poor doctor for diarrhetic bees; for when 1 gave 
them a clean hive, fresh combs of honey, and tucked 
them up warm, they died; but this year, when I let 
them alone, they lived. They were so weak and 
sick that I thought it impossible; but this week, 
when I changed them toaclean hive, they were 
quite respectable colonies. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, I11. 


Please notice, friends, that she gives us 
the plain facts of the case. As we have had 
two poor seasons already, it will be a little 
consoling to some to receive a cheering re- 
port, even if the prospects so far are not 
very flattering. She tells it, however, just 
exactly us it is, and yet one gathers from 
her manner of speaking that her cheerful- 
ness and hopefulness are not to be disturb- 
ed or upset by even three seasons of scarcity 
of honey in the fields. I want to add, that 
my experience in tucking up bees in the 
spring, moving them into clean new hives, 
ete., has been such that 1 often tell the boys 
they will do more harm than good when 
they feel like overhauling the hives in 
March, and even during the cold weather of 
April. Give them plenty of stores in the 
fall, and then don’t fuss with them until we 
have settled warm weather. Giving them 
clean new hives sounds very well to the be- 
ginner; but lam inclined to suspect that 
the old hives, all waxed and gummed up, 
just as the bees fixed them the fall before, 
are a great deal better for them than the 
brand-new ones, supposing, of course, that 





the old hives were constructed in the first 
place as they ought to be. 
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ANOTHER OPEN-SIDE SECTION. 


ONE THAT CAN BE GOTTEN INTO AND TAKEN OUT 
READILY FROM AN ORDINARY SURPLUS AR- 
RANGEMENT. 





ey, O far as theory is concerned, we_ believe 
there is no question but that the open- 

3) ©6side scction possesses points of superi- 

ority over closed sides. This may or 

mer not be true in renigectel but so 
far hardly suflicient time has elapsed for 
them to be thoroughly tested. Mr. J. H. 
Robertson, from an experience with 1000, is 
thoroughly “disgusted with them.” Mr. 
Foster and quite a number of others, how- 
ever, think them to be a good thing. 

With any of the open-side sections hitherto 
constructed. there is certainly one quite se- 
rious difficulty ; and that is, getting them in 
and out of an ordinary surplus arrangement 
without hitching and catching. Those jut- 
ting corners are a perfect nuisance. ° Be- 
sides, they must necessarily hinder some- 
what in scraping off propolis. The former 
defect can be obviated by having a case 
with adjustable side or end, or a case large 
enough to admit the use of a follower and 
wedges. We have never yet seen any ad- 
justable side cases which really struck our 
fancy. a we have never tried them, 
it seems to us they are too complicated, and 
too difficult of manipulation. But perhaps 
the one used by friend Foster is as good as 
any thing. 

Partly to obviate the aforesaid difficulty 
of ready insertion and removal from cases, 
and partly to get a section possessing the 
advantage of the regular open-side, and yet 
one which would hold separators, our friend 
Walter 8. Pouder has constructed another 
open-side section, or rather a closed side 
with open corners. The following is the 
cut representing the section, together with 
Mr. Pouder’s description. 








POUDER’S OPEN-SIDE SECTION. 


Mr. Root:—In regard to open-side sections, I send 
to-day asample of my own get-up. They are not 
exuctly open-side sections, yet the bees have ac- 
cess in every direction. They please me more than 
any other section that l have ever seen, and I have 
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tried to keep posted. My bee-keeping friends are 
all enthusiastic over this section. 


WALTER 8S. POUDER. 
Groesbeck, O., May 21, 1888. 


The projecting sides should be the same 
width as the separators used—384 inches 
wide. B is the separator. The sections, 
A A, are brought together close to the sep- 
arator, and hold it properly. 

Now, there are two or three important ad- 
vantages in these sections, thoug they may 
be overbalanced by the objections. These 
advantages, as they occur to us,are (1) that 
there are no projecting corners to hitch and 
catch in putting in and taking out the super. 
The beveled corners, as at C, make it pussi- 
ble for the projecting sides to slide by each 
other without a hitch or catch. They do 
not, therefore, require a case with adjusta- 
ble sides. There is plenty of finger-room to 
grasp the sections. Should it stick on ac- 
count of propolis in the crate, you can easily 
grasp the corners and give it a pretty hard 
pull without breaking. (2). The separator 
will be held propesty in position, providing 
there is a support to hold it up to the proper 
height at each end of the super used. (3). 
We do not know from experience, but we 
imagine it will be easier to scrape propolis 
from them. (4). They are well adapted for 
wide frames, either single or double tier. 
(5). The bees can pass through the sections 
from side to side, and yet there is no inter- 
ference because of separators. 

In spite of these good features there are 
some quite serious defects. A moment’s re- 
flection will convince you that it can not be 
used in the T super, much less in the Hed- 
don crate. These two kinds of crates, if 
we are correct, are most in use by bee-keep- 
ers throughout the country—that is, those 
bee-keepers who do not make use of some 
sort of wide frame. What we want, and 
what we should like to have, is something 
which can be adapted to supers that we 
have already in use. But, you ask why it 
can not be used in the T super. If you will 
reflect a moment you will see that the up- 
right of the T will necessarily close the 
space ©, leaving only the upper corner for 
the bees to enter the section from the side. 
The space C is just #in. high, and the upright 
of the T tin is exactly in. high. (3). An- 
other defect 1s the expense of construction. 
In talking with our foreman this morning, 
we found that it would require almost an 
entirely new set of machinery to make sec- 
tions of this description. If you will imag- 
ine that one of the sections, A A, is made 
of one piece, and laid flat, just as you would 
receive them boxed, gg will see that there 
will be first one little inset, inch wide ; 


next an inset just exactly 5 inches wide ; 


again, another inset 48 inches wide. You 
see, the cutter-knives would have to be con- 
structed of various widths; and not only 
that, but have a width considerably beyond 
any ordinary width. Four-piece sections 
can be made on this plan, perhaps a little 
cheaper. But even they would cost more 
than the ordinary four-piece. If there 
should ever be demand enough for them, 
they could be constructed so as to be sold as 
cheaply as common sections, and so the last 








objection would be obviated. If any one de- 
sires to try afew, we would refer him to 
friend Pouder, as above. We would say, 
in this place, that friend Pouder has made a 
good many valuable suggestions in apicul- 
ture during the past few years, among 
which we might mention his bee-trap, 
which we illustrated on page 166, 1883, and 
have since incorporated in the A B C of Bee 
Culture. 
Sr er oe 


THE GROUND-BEETLES. 
SHALL WE DESTROY THEM? 


R. LOUIS STEPHENS, Redstone, Pa., writes 
me that, on June 11, he pulled up a plum- 
sprout hard by his bee-hives, and found 
under it a‘ bug” (beetle). * Please give 
its name, and state in GLEANINGS if it had 

any object in being so near the bee-hives.”’ 

This insect, sent loose in a wooden box, came ina 
somewhat §breken condition. A little cotton, or 
tissue paper in the box, would have prevented this, 
and saveda most beautiful specimen from ruin. 
This beetle—for it is a beetle, not a bug—is our 
handsomest ground-beetle, and, indeed, one of the 
most beautiful beetles found in ourcountry. It isas 
handsome asthe glittering insects of Brazil which 
are set as gems to be worn as ornaments. This 
beetle is known in science as Calosoma scrutator. It 
is fully one and one-fourth inches long; its wing- 
coyers (elytra) are brilliant green, witb depressed 
rows of punctures, and margined with an elevated 
border of shining crimson. The shield-like pro- 
thorax just back of the head is rich blue, shining 
with a metallic luster, and bordered with a depress- 
ed brownish-yellow line, the outer raised margin 
of which is also of the rich blue. The head, mouth- 
parts, and antennz are also blue, varied with the 
same brownish yellow, and all shining with a bril- 
liant luster. Beneath, this gorgeous beetle is varie- 
gated with shining green, brown and blue. 

A near relative (Calosoma calidum), a little smatier 
and much more common, is black, dotted with rows 
of copper-colored or steel-colored spots. 

These beetles are not only absolutely beautiful, 
but, like all the great family to which they belong, 
they are illustrations of handsome is that hand- 
some does. They are predaceous, and destroy im- 
mense numbers of cut-worms, white grubs, and 
other subterranean insec@pests. They do this both 
while grubs—when they are black and armed with 
strong jaws—and when mature. It is very interest- 
ing tosee the grubs of our calosoma calidum attack 
a huge cut-worm.or white grub. At first its larger 
victim rolls and tumbles it about as though it were 
a foot-ball; but soon its endurance and grit assert 
their superiority, and the cut-worm gives up, only 
to be devoured by its little conqueror. 

This family of ground-beetles is a very large and 
important one. The beetles range from minute 
species to those the size of the one here described. 
They are nearly all black, and are s0 common that 
we can hardly turn over a log or stone in summer 
without seeing one or more run away as they are 
startled to see their very habitation from roof to 
basement carried away. From their excessive 
numbers we are sure that they must destroy an 
enormous number of our insect-enemies; and with- 
out them we should {doubtless be at the mercy of 
these same ubiquitous pests,O Jt is more than like- 
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ly that some evil or calamity which befalls and de- 
stroys these our good friends, ever and anon, ex- 
plains why our insect-enemies often prevail in such 
overwhelming numbers. Even this year the army- 
worm and cut-worms are doing terrible damage in 
many parts of our country. 

These ground-beetles are often sent me by per- 
sons like Mr. Stephens, who know not their habits 
and value, with the inquiry: ** How shall we exter- 
minate them?’ I always say, ‘Never kill them. 
They are your very good friends: to kill them is to 
slay the goose that lays the golden egg.’ How de- 
sirable it is that our very children should be taught 
the nature and habits of some of these most com- 
mon and important of nature’s agents! 

Let me add, that these ground-beetles are usually 
black, with long slim bodies and long legs, and so 
are very swift of foot. Thus it is easy to know 
them. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Thanks, friend Cook. I will tell you 
what I should like, friends. I should like a 
picture and description of all our useful in- 
sects ; and if it would not cost too much, I 
should like a little case containing a sample 
of every bug that ought not to be killed. 

{very little while the boys ask me whether 
such or such bugs shall be killed or not. On 
our squash-vines we sometimes find a bug 
dotted over with round black spots, and 
somebody has said that these are lady-bugs. 
and that they should not be killed. Friend 
C., will you please enlighten us a little? 


St ____ 


MODERN BEE CULTURE ON THE ISL- 
AND OF MINORCA, SPAIN. 


AN ENCOURAGING REPORT FROM SOME OF THE 
FRIENDS OF GLEANINGS ON AN ISLAND OFF 
THE SPANISH COAST. 








R. ROOT:—As I promised, I think I must 
drop you a line. And, first, allow me to 
explain. Three years ago I introduced the 
first movable-comb hive into these islands. 
The thing was so novel and unheard of, 

that people in their blissful ignorance laughed at 

me like so many “ goodies.”” My only ambition 
was to produce section honey, of which I had read 

a great deal; and when, finally, I succeeded in tak- 

ing over 100 one-pound sections from a single 

hive, no boy with a new top was ever so happy, 
and I was praised and lauded to the skies by the 
press. 

Having no direct communication with the Unit- 
ed States, my goods were brought from England. 
Now, my eldest son manufactures and keeps on 
deposit all sorts of bee-fixtures, for this fascinat- 
ing industry has become quite popular. We send 
hives and all that the word signifies to many parts 
of Spain, where we have many adepts, owing to the 
Madrid Illustrated News having published an en- 
graving of our home apiary of some 30 hives. 
This spring we have set upan apiary of over 100 
hives in the interior, and the joint products of the 
two are now being set up for exhibition in the Bar- 
celona Exposition. The honey is very fine, and 
the honey-flow not so short in the interior. Rose- 
mary, clover (alsike), thistle, orange, and other 
flowers and medicinal plants produce a beautiful and 
superior article. Heather bloom in the fall (No- 
vember and December), and almond-bloom and 


JF, 








rosemary in January and February, keep the bees 
—well, not in clover, exactly, but something very 
much like it. 

GLEANINGS is 80 welcome here, that, by its side, 
our French and Italian apicultural reviews sink in- 
to insignificance. Weare also constant readers of 
the British Bee Journal, and like it very much. In- 
deed, at one time I had come to the conclusion that 
it was about the best apicultural review published 
in the vernacular; that, somehow, American bee- 
writers were more inclined to “sling ink.” This 
was before Icommenced reading GLEANINGS, and 
your matter-of-fact way of editing it. 1 am now 
again “loyal to the Union.’”’ Allow me to except 
its (GLEANINGS’) dogmatical part. Pardon me, but 
dogmas, like politics, seem somewhat out of place 
in a purely apicultural publication. However, one 
can not but honor the sincerity of its editor, for, 
after all, a sensitive and especially a clean con- 
science is a good thing in a family. 

This reminds me how, some 40 or 50 years ago—so 
long ago, in fact, that one hardly remembers—I 
was occupying the post of printer’s devil in a New 
England office, and how, on fast-days and Thanks- 
giving, the editor, Mr. Stowe, used to “spread 
himself.”’ Those were happy times! Now we also 
publish an apicultural review—a wee little thing, 
with no pretensions at all. 

Well, well, friend Root, let me say that such pub- 
lications as your A BC and GLEANINGS are not to 
be found on every or any bush, and the Milan Api- 
coltore evidently thinks so too, for it translates 
many passages from your writings, and holds you 
as one of the prophets. 

I have this season tried Mr. Cowan's system of 
doubling on five of my best colonies. The push in- 
fused into the already strong stocks was remarka- 
ble. Those despoiled of their brood—all with second- 
year queens—also worked wonderfully, in ten or 
twelve days pulling out the eight frames of 
foundation (they were allotted to supers), and cap- 
ping the brood in them, some of these combs not 
containing a single cellful of honey—all brood, 
clear up to the top and side bars. I never saw such 
splendid brood-combs. But we had a drouth, and 
the honey-fiow lasted only some 20 days; and dur- 
ing that time but a small percentage of forages 
could be spared from these hives. Result, almost a 
failure, and too many bees when not needed. 

The hives doubled with their brood worked won- 
ders, but I rather think our queens are too prolif- 
ic; and the greater part of the stocks, instead of fill- 
ing these combs with honey, allowed the queen to 
again monopolize them. Result, some 18 or 20 
frames, nearly two stories occupied with brood, and 
now too many bees lying idle. 

Let me conclude by asking, Does what you call 
the T super mean the top super, or what does it 
mean? F. C. ANDREU. 

Port Mahon, Island of Minorea, May 27, 1888. 


Friend A., I feel greatly encouraged in- 
deed by your kind words and kind letter ; 
and I value them all the more, from the 
fact that they come from a brother-editor. 
Now, I want to thank you again for the 
high compliment you pay me, evenif you 
do make a little hit at the Home Papers. I 
have tried to conduct them in such a way 
that every good man and woman could as- 
sent to most of the points 1 have made, 
without discussion. Our readers will find, 
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on page 270, April first, an editorial notice 
of the journal published by friend Andreu, 
in the Spanish language. I am very glad 
indeed, friend A., that you have succeeded 
in getting as much as 100 one-pound sections 
from a single bee-hive. I remember quite 
well what a sensation it made in our own 
community when | began to talk about bar- 
rels of honey. But the interesting part, as 
you put it so vividly. came in when I began 
to stack up the beautifully finished sections 
in our stores and groceries.—The T super is 
simply a form of super, or top case, where 
the sections are supported by bars of tin, 
folded in the shape of a letter T. They 
have been fully explained and illustrated by 
drawings in our recent back numbers. 


Is TOBACCO SMOKE OFFENSIVE TO 
BEES ?P 


ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT, GIVES HIS EXPERIENCE, 


E hear quite anumber of bee-men recom- 
mend the use of tobneco smoke to quiet 
bees. If this were the only way to subdue 
them I should be compelled to let them 
sting, because I never use the weed. But 

1 have had some experience with the use of it, how- 
ever. One of my customers, in selecting a queen 
from my apiary, used tobacco smoke in several 
colonies. Itseemcd to quiet the bees at the time, 
but, oh what a time we had the next day! They did 
their best to resent an insult, and would makea per- 
son wish he had never seen a bee. I could hardly 
believe it was the smoke that caused them to be so 
vicious; but I made a close examination of the 
other colonies near, and they were very quiet, and 
could be handled without the use of any smoke. I 
should like to hear if any others have hud a similar 
experience. 

I used to be troubled very much by the bees be- 
ing drowned in our watering-tank, and they an- 
noyed the horses also; but since I have watered 
them in the apiary | have not seen a single bee 
getting water at the tank or nearthe pump. I give 
them water in glass jars. One of them contains 
salt water, about one-fourth teaspounful of salt to 
one quart water. I keep them in the shade, side by 
side. Sometimes one jar is dry and they go to the 
nextone. When they once learn that they can al- 
ways find water in one place they will come there 
just as surely as chickens will stick to their coop. 

Bees are gathering honey now quite fast, al- 
though their hives are nearly empty of honey on 
account of breeding fast. J.T. VAN PETTEN. 

Lion, Kan., June 16, 1888 


Friend V., my experience over fifteen 
years ago was about exactly as you put it. 
When I first began to keep bees I was told 
that nothing would do but tobacco smoke, 
and accordingly I provided myself with sev- 
eral packages of cheap tobacco. It drove 
the bees, without any question; in fact, I 
drove them several times almost entirely 
clear out of their hives. But I soon began 
to think that, even if they were so sickened 
and stifled they could not show fight, they 
formed big resolutions while they fled in, 
dismay. erhaps their resolutions were 
something like this: “If we ever get over 





the effects of this, if we don’t give that fel- 
low the best volley of stings that ever a bee 
gave anybody, it will he funny.” «Sure 
enough, when next I wanted to handle 
them, if [did not have my tobacco smoke 
well going before I came near the hive. they 
did use their stings, I tell you. Sometimes 
since then I have used tobaceo, when it was 
at hand, on an exceedingly vicious colony : 
but I do not believe it pays. 


EO 
PATENT-RIGHTS ON BEE-HIVES. 


FRIEND LANGSTROTH CONSIDERS THE MATTER 
STILL FURTHER. 

RIEND ROOT:—IL thank you for receiving my 
criticisms so kindly as to prefix to them 
that text from Scripture. Prof. Cook’s 
Manual having been mislaid, a friend sent 
you a longer quotation from it than was 

needed. I have never written any thing, from 
which you have a right to infer that I ever was in 
substantial agreement with the opinions you have 
been so long promulgating on the matter of indi- 
vidual rights. I do agree with Prof. Cook, while 
you strongly dissent from him (see GLEANINGS, 
1875, page 79; and 1883, page 367, and 1888, page 451). 
Asserting ‘“‘the absolute right of any inventor to 
patent any original patentable device, and the ab- 
solute wrong of parties who knowingly infringe 
upon valid patents?” how can there be any sub- 
stantial agreement between us when you declare, 
“I feel perfectly safe in saying that it is not just 
or fair or right or best that every one who desires 
to experiment with or use these things you have 
mentioned should be compelled to pay Mr. Heddon 
$5.00 for an individual right’? If such doctrine is 
to mold public sentiment, then the prudential rea- 
sons which I gave against patenting any thing 
which can be easily stolen, could have more weight 
than ever. 

From some things which you have written, or al- 
lowed to appear unchallenged in GLEANINGS, you 
antagonize the patent-policy of our most civilized 
nations, and seem to think that it is the absolute 
duty of an inventor to patent nothing, but to invite 
the world to a free feast upon the product of his 
brains! You have surely taught that all inventors 
of bee-devices should spread such an open table, 
by publishing on your outside cover and title-page 
these words: “ While I earnestly try to maintain 
a broad ‘charity for all, and malice toward none,’ 
and while I do not wish to take upon myself the 
responsibility of dictating a course for others, I 
feel it a duty to discourage with all my might, both 
by precept and example, every thing in the shape 
of patented bee-hives, or patents on any thing per- 
taining to bee culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to 
advance the common good of all. I do not believe 
the world ‘selfish and grasping,’ but have unlimit- 
ed confidence in the disposition of our people to 
desire to pay for every thing they get, and to re- 
ward those who work for them disinterestedly, 
when they once get a clear understanding of the 
matter. If you have made a valuable invention or 
discovery, give it to the people, rejoicing that you 
are able to contribute your mite to the common 
good, and in seeing others happy, and, sooner or 
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later, you will surely have your reward. Nothing 
that we advertise, in the shape of hives or implements, 
is patented.” 

Friend Root, are you not laboring under a 
strange delusion in thinking that, after such utter- 
ances, you can“ stand where you can appreciate 
what friend Heddon” (or any one else) * has done 
for the bee-keeping world’’? Let bim name that 
word of ill savor, “ patent,” and, instead of any such 
judicial impartiality, our unfortunate inventor 
must expect to meet you full armed on the battle- 
field; and if you can, you will, asaknight of duty, 
surely ride him down in the encounter! 

But let us suppose that the inventor of some 
valuable patentable bee-device takes your advice, 
and gives it to the public. Now, when all the 
world has alegal right to make and eell it without 
any accounting to him, we will suppose that you do 
what you have so often done and advised others to 
do—send him asum of money, that you may feel 
honorably at liberty to make and sell his inven- 
tion. If there isa good demand for it, what more 
natural than that its inventor should think that he 
ought to get more out of it than you have given 
him? It is very easy for you to say, “I have no 
monopoly on it. Let him make and sell it him- 
self." How much does this help him, when he has no 
GLEANINGS with over 8000 subscribers to make its 
merits known ataminimum of cost, nor any big 
factory where he can make it at aprice that de- 
fies outside competition? You have the market so 
largely to yourself, that you inevitably get the 
lion’s share of the product of his brains. You can 
reply to this, ‘* Was not GLEANINGS and our supply- 
business built up by honest industry? and is it not 
the privilege of every one to build up alike busi- 
ness for himself?’ Indeed, these are the very 
words which you used in writing to me, when I 
called your attention to this common-sense view of 
the matter. It does not seem to me to rise above 
the level of what some of our great “trust”’ cor- 
porations might sneeringly say to any poor dis- 
tanced rival. 

Can you not see this, friend Root? If you can 
not, truth requires that I should say plainly to you, 
that intelligent bee-keepers do see, that, how- 
ever sincere you may be in teaching that it is 
wrong to take out bee-patents, you preach a doc- 
trine most admirably adapted to promote your own 
pecuniary interests. 


In one of your comments (1883) on my views, you 
said, ‘I would suggest that the improvements in 
bee culture are almost invariably found to be the 
work of many people; or, if you please, the result 
of jittle suggestions thrown out by a great many 
bec-keepers. In view of this, can any one man 
very consistently attempt to monopolize the whole 
of any invention?’’ In your late letter to Prof. 
Cook you say, “When you get into this business of 
individual rights, it is like deciding when sweet 
cider becomes sour or intoxicating.” As this kind 
of reasoning seems with some to have great weight, 
I would ask, if bee-patents differ so widely from 
those in other departments, as seems to be taken 
for granted by such a loose way of talking, who 
can name a single valuable invention which is not 
largely dependent upon the knowledge amassed by 
others besides its inventor? We are looking, for 
example, at an immense bridge, which, at a dizzy 
height,spans a wide stream,in a better way than any 
previous structure, and it does it because of some 


particular thing invented and patented by its de- 
viser. Calling his attention to the many points 
invented by others, each and all of which he admits 
to be indispensable, would we even dare to hint to 
him that, because he did not invent every one of 
them, he had therefore no right to patent that 
crowning feature which sprang from his own 
brain? No, friend Root! Your sweet cider, so 
gradually becoming acid that no one can designate 
the precise time when it soured upon him, does not 
seem to have much force in such a case. Every 
inventor has a right to use in the perfection of his 
own invention all that is the common property of 
the world. If he can not succeed without using 
things patented by others, both law and equity de- 
mand that he purchase a license to use them. 

You say, “I would not stand side by side, and in 
company with the class of men (with few excep- 
tions) who have been in years past taking money for 
individual rights, for all the gold in California.” If 
it is the mere fact of taking money for indi- 
vidual rights which calls for such strong condem- 
nation, why should you make any exceptions? 
And why should not your old friend be deemed un- 
worthy to stand by your side, or to keep company 
with honorable men? I am sure that such a 
thought never entered your mind when you pen- 
ned that bitter invective, although it is a logical 
inference from it. Then you are willing to admit, 
that the selling of individual rights is not in itself a 
crime. What you meant (and no doubt would have 
said,if you had been in a more judicial mood, so that 
you could have felt that itis the sacred duty of an 
editor not to allow himself to be betrayed by the 
facilities of a shorthand writer ever at his elbow, 
to take down his incautious utterances), what you 
meant, I repeat, was that you would not for untold 
riches consent to fellowship with the humbugs and 
swindlers who for these many years have been 
shown in the columns of GLEANINGS as selling pre- 
tended or worthless rights, to defraud the unwary. 
1 am happy to believe that it is not the simple fact 
of an inventor selling individual rights, but the 
character of the men who have used this plan for 
such dishonest purposes, that led you to make such 
unguarded utterances. You assent to this state- 
ment of your position, and at last we can meet on 
some common ground; and I, who have probably 
been most wronged by the kind of men you mean to 
denounce, am giad to bear tcstimony that, for lo 
these many years, however mistaken you have 
Pbeen on some points, GLEANINGS has shown as 
a beneficent beacon-light to warn all bee-keepers 
against that race of individual-right dealers who 
have shown neither honesty nor decency in their 
dealings with the public. I am even sanguine 
enough to think that there is a way by which all 
fair-minded bee-keepers can unite, not only against 
fraudulent but unwise ways of selling bee-patents, 
and yet not concede a single material point of their 
honest convictions. Let me express the hope 
that,in the next issue of GLEANINGS, I may be 
able, by pointing it out, to pour oil upon our long: 
troubled bee-waters. 

I close now by calling your attention toa fact 
that you seem to have entirely overlooked; viz., 
that, from the first issue of his patent, our friend 
Heddon has always sold hives without requiring 
purchasers to buy an individual right. 

Your sincere friend,— L. L. LANGSTROTSH. 





Dayton, Ohio, June 8, 1858. 
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BEE-STINGS. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE PART REMAINING IN THE 
FLESH AFTER THE TOP IS BROKEN OFF? 








AM requested by a subscriber to GLEANINGS to 
explain how the bee-sting is removed from 
one’s skin when broken off in the act of sting- 
ing. He suggests that, if it does not work out, 
it must be absorbed by the system; in which 

case he thinks that some bee-keepers must be large- 
ly composed of stings. 

The skin consists of two layers—the outer scarf 
skin, or cuticle, also called epidermis, and the inner 
true skin, or corium, also called cutis vera. The 
outer skin is made up of what is known as scaly, or 
pavement epithelium; that is, it consists of innu- 
merable minute overlapping scales. The inner scales 
contain pigment in their substance, and thus the 
color of skin. The albino has no pigment, and 
hence his skin is transparent, and looks pinkish, as 
we look right through and see minute blood-vessels 
filled with blood. The inner skin consists of an 
outer part, which, like the cuticle, has no nerves, 
and so is not sensitive to pain or touch. This is 
made up of white fibrous tissue and small involun- 
tary muscles. These muscles contract if the skin 
is chilled, and drawing the skin away from about 
the hairs forms the well-known “ goose flesh.”” Be- 
neath this layer, which is known as the reticulum, 
because of its intercrossing fibers, is the papilHary 
layer. Thisis the very inner part of the skin. It 
takes its name from the fact that little teat-like 
processes—papillzee—push up against the outer 
part of the skin. The ridges scen on the inside of 
our hands are but the elevations of these papille. 
Into these papillz from beneath come nerves and 
blood-vessels. Thus from here comes all nourish- 
ment to the outer skin; and here is the sensitive 
part of the skin. Thus, a bee to hurt us must push 
its sting through the cuticle and reticulated part of 
the corium till it pierces the papillae, where the 
blood receives the poison, and the nerves twinge 
with its venom. 

Now, a8 we understood the anatomy of the skin 
we can see how the sting, if broken off in the skin, 
is loosened and liberated. The scaly, or outer 
skin, is constantly being worn off. When we bathe, 
the water often is clouded with these minute scales. 
The snake sheds its scales once a year; but we are 
doing it all the time. As these scales are constant- 
ly wearing off, any minute portion of sting whieh 
is held in them is also worn off and separated from 
the body. Even if a small portion of a sting is 
caught by the reticulum, the part would probably 
suppurate and loosen the sting, as is done with 
slivers that enter and are caught and held in the 
skin. We thus see that a bee-keeper is not made up 
of stings, by any means. 

In case of porcupine quills, which are barbed like 
a bee’s sting, they are thrust threugh into the mus- 
cle, 80 that every move of the muscle pushes them; 
and as they can not go back, they are pushed on. 
Thus a porcupine quill may pass some distance 
through the unlucky animal which has caught 
them in its tissues. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

There, old friend, you have given mea 
thought I never got before; but 1 might 
have got it just as well as not. From child- 
hood | have been afflicted with dandruff on 
my head—so much so that I do not dare to 





scratch my head, even when I am in a 
brown study; that is, when Mrs. Root is 
around ; for if Ido she has got to get the 
clothes-brush and give me a regular curry- 
ing-down, especially if I have my Sunday 
clothes on. Washing my head with great 
energy (borax and Ivory soap being used 
along with the energy) helps the matter 
greatly ; but before Saturday night the white 
bran will begin again to rattle down over 
my clothes, if I scratch my head very much. 
Well, in very hot weather, when I perspire 
greatly, I have noticed that these scales can 
> brushed off from other portions of my 
body than my head. And now comes a 
int I did not understand before. It is this : 
henever I bathe, the water in the bath- 
tub is covered with these white scales; and 
when the water is drawn off from the tub, 
the sediment collects around the sides of the 
tub, indicating high-water mark unless I 
take pains to serub it off as the water lowers. 
If | do not, my wife will scrub up the bath- 
tub after me, and I do not want, especially 
in my old age, to add to the burden of my 
wife's household duties. Well, this aceu- 
mulation that is coming off so constantly 
from my body is, as you tell it, the outside 
skin being washed away. Now, I am pecul- 
iar in this respect. My skin is wearing away 
so rapidly that it is always very white (when 
the dirt is off). I remember, when I was a 
young man even the girls used to envy me 
my white -skin. I never got tanned or 
freckled—at least, not very much ; but I do 
get sunburnt, I tell you. A great man 
times I have felt bad about this dandru 
trouble ; but if it simply indieates that it is 
because God is making me over new all the 
while, I will try to think it is not any thing 
wrong. Perhaps, Professor, you can tell us 
something about dandruff. if there is any 
remedy, since you have got s» near the dan- 
druff question. I suppose you know how 
many patent hair restoratives there are that 
claim to cure dandruff.—Now in regard to 
bee-stings: I have sometimes been afraid 
that old bee-keepers do get full of stings. 
We now know it is not so, and therefore 
there is no excuse for their being cross and 
sharp—no, not even at bee-conventions. 


———«, <j ee 
—_— Ss 





RAMBLE NO. 2. 





ABOUT ANOTHER PROGRESSIVE BEE-MAN, ETC. 





HE 4th of August found myself and President 
Pierce early on our journey. Just as soon 
as we had taken our seats, side by side in the 
carriage, a peculiar feeling suddenly suffus- 
ed itself over me. Ithought I had grown 

about six inches, or that the president’s portion of 
the seat had settled that much; for when walking 
around together and talking, I felt somewhat over- 
shadowed, as the president, standing up, is over 
six feet tall; but sitting down he is no greater phys- 
ically than any ordinary bee-man. As usual we 
couldn’t agree as to whether the fault was in my 
body or his legs. But let me whisper in your ear, 
it was his unmercifully long legs. 

A traveler pursuing a northerly course through 
Saratoga County, following the R. & S. R. R., will 
observe that the soil is of a sandy nature, and un- 
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productive. Our course led us some distance east 
from the railroad; ard toa lover of natural scenery 
this portion of the county would prove a disap- 
pointment, for it can be truthfully termed monot- 
onous. Sandy plains stretch out on every side, 
broken occasionally by atract of pine timber ora 
barren hillock, where the sand drifts into heaps 
like snow. Corn planted upon this soil averages 
from six inches to two feet in height. White beans 
have a hard struggle to exist. Potatoes grow to 
the size of hickory-nuts. Saratoga chips are most- 
ly made from Washington County potatoes. Run- 
ning blackberries seem to be athriving crop. But 
this excellent berry is made gritty here by sand. 
Strawberries are also raised to some extent, but 
they are called by the degenerate name of “ Sand- 
berries,”’ and are sold atalow price. Buckwheat 
is athriving crop, but there are some thorns in the 
raising of this rose of the sand plains. Many times 
a farmer will look over his broad acres as he lingers 
at his door while the twilight shades are deepening, 
and perchance speculate on the fine even growth of 
three inches in height of his choice field of buck- 
wheat. But in the morning a magic change has 
taken place. The wind and drifting sand has com- 
pletely covered it, and there is nothing but a bar- 
ren sandy plain. 

After a few miles of laborious driving we arrived 
at the residence, large steam sawmill, and apiary of 
Mr. 8S. Ruggles. One would suppose thata live bee- 
man could scarcely get a living in a locality where 
only buckwheat honey can be raised; but thou- 
sands of acres of buckwheat make thousands of 
pounds of honey, and it finds a ready sale in Al- 
bany and adjacent cities. 

The first thing that attracted our attention upon 
arriving at the residence was a person rushing 
across the fieids, waving a flag, and shouting like 
one possessed. We heard a low, rumbling, ominous 
sound, and began to think of cyclones. Just at this 
critical moment the president got on his feet, and 
those—those “ trowsers ’’ of his enabled him to look 
over all intervening objects. ‘ Yes,’ said he, “it’s 
not only a cyclone but a turkey blizzard;"’ and they 
Swung in, in fine style, with the flagman close be- 
hind, who proved to be Mr. Ruggies himself. He 
considered turkeys a“ tarnal bother,’’ as the wom- 
en-folks kept him running after them all the time. 





A “TARNAL BOTHER.” 


Mr. R., not feeling himself in proper habiliments 
to meet so distinguished a person as Pres. Pierce, 
retired to the house, and in about half an hour put 
in an appearance, shaved and dressed for the occa- 
sion. 





We found Mr. R. to be a progressive bee-man. In 
two years he had progressed from 175 to20 colonies. 
All who are posted in bee-lore will not be surprised 
at this rapid progress. It has been done time and 
again, but you hardly ever hear a man boast of it, 
and Mr. R. did not. In fact, he preferred to ‘talk 
sawmill; and another friend of mine who progress- 
ed from 140 to 10 would persist in talking horse 
when I wanted to talk bees. Still another, when I 
talked bees to him, he talked onions. There is ter- 
rible perversity in the human race. 

Mr. R. had a very handy honey-house, also a win- 
tering repository. He manufactured his own sup- 
plies, and had a good trade with his neighbors. He 
uses the nailed section, and cut comb from the 
brood-chamber to supply the sections with starters. 
He had a Root foundation mill, but couldn’t make 
it work. We wished to see his extractor, but he 
lent ita year ago and it had not been returned. He 
characterized his neighbors as “ awful lawless.”’ A 
30-lb. crate of comb honey was left standing in the 
mill a few minutes, and neighbors carried away all 
but one pound. Mr. R. should not complain, as his 
neighbors are very considerate. 

We soon got around tothe sawmill again, and 
this time shovels and scoops were the theme of con- 
versation. Mr. R. showed us a device of his own in- 
vention, to be attached to a scoop near the hand. 
This adjustable handle enables a person to geta 
firm hold, and at the same time prevents the hand 
from being soiled in scooping coal or sawdust. 





RUGGLBS’ SCOOP-SHOVEL. 

But time was on the wing; and, having a long 
drive before us, we bade Bro. R. farewell, and set 
our faces toward renowned Saratoga Springs. 

RAMBLER. 


To be continued. 


————— rl rr 


CLOSE SPACING NOT DETRIMENTAL. 


FRIEND L. C. WHITING GIVES US SOME IMPOR- 
TANT FACTS IN THE MATTER. 


SEE that the editor and Dr. C. C. Miller are hav- 
ing some talk about the distance that hives 
should be from each other. When I com- 
menced in the bee-business I was very much 
afraid that some bees would get lost and go to 

the wrong hive, so I set the swarms eight feet apart. 
When the bees increased I set aswarm between 
each two of the old ones, and kept doing so from 
year to year until the hives are but four inches 
apart, and I found no more trouble than when they 
were eight feet apart. I learned, when 1 came to 
Italianize, that the strong swarms would attract 
bees from the weaker swarms around them during 
the flow of honey, but this straggling ceased as soon 
as the flow was over. The bees were all in the 
apiary somewhere, and I can see no objection to it 
unless your bees become diseased, and then it is a 
very serious trouble. I don’t think that ten or 
even one hundred feet would make them secure. 
You may place a large apiary in an open field, and 
the swarms nearest to the honey-flow will get more 
than their share of bees. It may be one side to-day, 
and the other side to-morrow. For convenience in 
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handling, eight inches suits me better than eight 
feet. 

We don’t know how a bee locates his home, but 
we know that you may have a rowof hives all 
alike if you choose. You move one of these hives 
four inches to one side, and the bees will alight just 
where they used to, and frequently will rise in the 
air again to see what the trouble is. Bee-keepers 
have to learn to save labor, and the further apart 
your hives are, the more work it is to get your 
honey together or to look after the bees. 

There has been a great lot of bees here where 
they were unprotected. Some are swarming out 
for want of honey. Bees well protected wintered 
well. We lost none. L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich., May 22. 

Friend W., you may be right about it, but 
Iam sure I should very much dislike to 
have my hives stand as close together as 
you mention. I know you are excellent au- 
thority, and have had years of experience. 
I have noticed what you say, that strong 
swarms will often attract others, especially 
when the young bees are having their play- 
spell in the afternoon. When we first got 
the Italians I was exceedingly worried to see 
a lot of the yellow chaps, drawn by the roar of 
some powerful colony, get over to the wrong 
hive and start in as coolly as though it was 
their own home. I supposed they would all 
be turned out, or stung to death forthwith ; 
but, as you say, it never seemed to do any 
harm, further than robbing weak stocks 
that need every bit of young blood. Now, I 
supposed this state of affairs was very much 
lessened by putting the hives six or eight 
feet apart. I know it is more labor, and 
takes more ground to have each hive so you 
can walk allaround it; but I decided, years 
ago, that this was the way I wanted them, 
no matter what it cost. I am very glad 
indeed to hear you say you have lost no 
bees. When our old veterans succeed in 
getting rid of foul brood, and in getting 
ahead of our wintering losses of a few 
years ago, the younger ones can begin to 
take courage. our statement, that bees 
well protected winter well, carries a heavy 
moral with it. 

oO 


HOW TO EMPTY THE HEDDON CRATE. 


AND SOME OTHER SENSIBLE POINTS. 








HIS question remains unanswered on page 

396. As I remember Mr. Heddon’s directions, 

take a block long enough and wide enough to 

barely go easily through the super; that is, 

if your super is 12% inches wide inside, and 

you use 4% sections, your block will be about 12 
inches long, and something less than 4 inches wide, 
for the tins in the bottom of the super make the 
width less. The bottom of the block that rests 
upon the sections must not be en- 
tirely flat, but slightly concave 
throughout its entire length, so 
—| that only the outside edges shall 
rest upon the sections. This block, 
or ‘* follower,” I made by nailing 
together four pieces of common 
board, a transverse section of 
which is here shown. Then invert 
the super, and let the two ends rest on supports so 




















that there shall bea clear space of 444 inches or 
more under the super. Placing the “ follower” 
upon one row of sections, one or more smart raps 
with a hammer or mallet will leave the sections ly- 
ing free. 

This plan worked very well with me when the sec- 
tions were fresh from the hive. “But after they 
had remained inthe storeroom for sone time ”’ ([ 
quote from “A Year Among the Bees”), ** especially 
in cool weather, I broke too many sections in tak- 
ing out, as a result of the necessary fall of some 
four inches. Moreover, it would sometimes happen 
that, on inverting the super, the sections would 
drop out of their own accord. So, before inverting, 
I Jaid a board upon the super, then inverted the two 
together, and so arranged that the sections, when 
pushed by the block, or follower, could not fall 
more than an inch or so. When all four of the rows 
of sections had been started to the extent of an 
inch or so, 1 placed upon them a quadruple follow- 
er, made by nailing a board across four single fol- 
lowers. The sections, having been already started, 
would come out without much force; so, placing 
my chin upon the top of the quadruple follower, I 
pulled the super off the sections, and then lifted 
away super and follower together, leaving the sec- 
tions all clear. It was not a very graceful perform- 
ance, but it was safe and effective.” 

LET US CALL THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 

I called the Heddon super, above, a ‘‘ crate,”’ be- 
cause I copied. But itis not acrate at all—not ac- 
cording to Webster, nor, I think, according to com- 
mon usage, although it has been too common a 
usage among bee-keepers. The old word super is 
correct for any receptacle for surplus placed over 
the hive. The word department is quite often erro- 
neously used among bee-keepers for apartment. For 
instance, ** brood-department” is often used, and is 
almost never if ever correct. He, his, and him, is 
frequently used in speaking of a worker-bee. It is 
never correct. It may do, but should we not be ac- 
customed at all times to say she? 


HOW TO MAKE A DUMMY. 

The question is not answered on page 396. A 
good way, and perhaps the most common way, is to 
take an ordinary pine board, and cut it the size of a 
brood-frame and nail on it a flat top-bar. This will 
fill just the space occupied by a brood-frame. I 
like better, however, to have the board resawed, 
making two out of one, each one being about three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. With these thinner 
dummies it is easier to adjust toa varying space; 
and if several are to be used, the hive will be light- 
er to lift, for four of the thin ones will fill the same 
space as three thick ones, and weigh only two- 
thirds as much. 

AGE OF BROOD-COMBS. 

On page 396, friend Root, you say, “*We should 
never destroy them simply because they are old.” I 
have always thought so. A little while ago a writer 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal strongly advised melt- 
ing up all combs after they were two years old. I 
thought she didn’t know what she was talking 
about; but a few days later the British Bee Journal 
came, and advised renewing combs after, if I re- 
member rightly, some five or six years’ use, in- 
stancing a case of diminutive workers raised in 
old combs. When such an authority as Mr. Cowan 
takes this ground, perhaps it would be wise for us 
to reconsider the question. 
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MELTING OLD COMBS. 

I lately saw somewhere what I think is a good 
idea. In melting old combs, some of the wax is ab- 
sorbed by the cocoons. To avoid this, soak the 
combs in water for some time before melting. 

Marengo, Tl. C. C. MILLER. 

Frierid M., I presume you are right in 
saying we should use the pronoun her when 
applied to the worker-bee; but I think we 
might also, with almost if not equal proprie- 
ty, use the pronoun it, on the ground that 
the insect is of neither sex ; and finally I do 
not know how we shall go about it to make 
a change, even if we tried ever so hard. 
When people once get started on certain 
words or phrases, it is next to impossible to 
get them to change over, or, if done at all, 
it must be done by slow degrees.—Your 
thin dummy is, so far as I can see, exactly 
what we advertise in our price list asa 
plain division-board.—In regard to removing 
combs, I do not know that I have ever seen 
any so old that it made the workers diminu- 
tive; but I have seen combs so old and 
heavy that I preferred to melt them up into 
wax, to be replaced by frames with our re- 
versible corners, filled with wired foun- 
dation. I have handled the _ reversible- 
cornered frames, somewhat, this spring, 
and I like the wired ends so much bet- 
ter than the metal corners made of sheet 
tin that I certainly should prefer to pay the 
difference for my own use. When I say J, 
‘I mean A. [. Root—not we or us, although 
all the boys who work in the apiary agree 
with me in this matter. 


SS _.. nl 


J. H. LARRABEE’S PROPOSED SHOP, 
BEE-HOUSE, ETC. 


BEFORE BUILDING IT OF STONES AND TIMBER, 
HOWEVER, HE STARTS [T ON PAPER. 
RIEND ROOT:—I am thinking of building a 
honey-house and work-shop this fall, and I 
should like to ask you and the readers of 
GLEANINGS what you think of the following 
plan? Tam to use itin the care of an apiary 
of from 100 to 150 colonies of bees. The whole 
building is 20x30, with 13-ft. posts. 
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The shop will contain my foot-power saw, a bench 
and tools, and a stove. It will probably be littered 
with shavings, and in this room ] willtry to keep 
the most of the dirt. The work-room will be used 
for putting together sections, gluing in fdn., mak- 
ing fdn., scraping propolis from sections, crating 
honey, etc., and will have a handy place for the 
smoker, queen-cages, and all the nick-nacks. It 
will be connected with the shop by a wide door, so 
that I can warm it all or use the doorway in sawing 
long boards. 

As the honey is freed from bees it will be stored 





away in the honey-room, which will be ceiled extra 
tight, until prepared for market. The office will 
contain my desk, hooks for coats, and all those 
things which would look out of place in the work- 
room, or get dirty in the shop. The upper story 
will be used for storage of hives, and all tools when 
notin use. The honey-room, when filled as full as 
practicable, will hold 10,000 or 12,000 lbs. of comb 
honey. 

I should like you-to find fault with the plan, asa 
little care in the selection of a plan now may save 
me much vexation by and by. 

The season is very backward, especially fruit- 
bloom. We must, I am afraid, be ‘contented this 
year with a small crop of honey in this State. 

JH. LARRABEE. 

Larrabee’s Point, Vt., May 21, 1888. 

Your idea is certainly a good one—espe- 
cially that part of it where you want to sub- 
mit it to the bee-men, to criticise and find 
fault with. 


—<I => 


1s If HONEY OR POLLEN? 








MRS. CHADDOCK IS WATCHING THE BEES ON THE 
Bi.ACK HAW AND BARBERRY. 





" INCE the apple-bloom faded, the bees have 
been roaring around a black haw that stands 
in our dooryard, and on the two barberry- 
bushes in the apiary. I think they get noth- 
ing but pollen from the black haw. They 

flirt around from one blossom to another, just as 
they did on the hard maple, then go off and twist 
their legs awhile and back to fumbling the stamens 
about. After watching them work for awhile on 
the haw, I went and stood by one of the barberry- 
bushes. Here I saw very different actions. The 
bee would run its tongue down into the flower, 
which never opens out fully, and sweep it slowly 
around the immense pistil, staying at one blossom 
about long enough for me to count seven, then to 
another and another. This morning was cool—cool 
enough for the men to wear their overcoats at work 
in the fields, aud the black haw was deserted—not a 
single bee about it anywhere. But when I went to 
the barberry-bushes I found a few bees gathering 
the nectar. I watched one bee that sucked out over 
a bundred blossoms, stopping to twist her legs only 
once inthe incantime. She had some very small 
pellets of pollen on her legs. I noticed that, when 
she returned to a blossom that she had already 
emptied. she made short work of it, sometimes not 
even running her tongue in, but merely giving the 
flower a rubbing bump with her nose, and passing 
on to the next. Had she left a scent there that she 
recognized as soon as she came close enough? Now, 
is the barberry a flower that secretes honey on cool 
days, or was that nectar secreted last night when it 
was not quite so cool? Under the magnifier the 
black haw shows plenty of pollen, but no honey— 
not the tiniest drop, while the flower of barberry 
has not much pollen, and such queer little ear-flap ar- 
rangements these anthers are! At the baseof each 
stamen there are two kidney-shaped, orange-colored 
bodies (the blossoms are yellow), and around and 
among these bodies I find most of the nectar. It is 
not visible to the naked eye, but glistens under the 
magnifier, and (this seems strange, does it not?) a 
drop of nectar, too small to be seen by the naked 
eye, can be tasted. [ have tasted many of these, and 
the sweet is very noticeable. 
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In examining different flowers there is one thing 
that puzzles me; that is, why the haw and the bar- 
berry (especially the barberry) should be provided 
with such large pistils, while the sugar maple and 
others have such insignificant ones. And the insig- 
nificant ones are away down deep out of sight, 
while the haw and barberry stand boldly out of the 
blossom. Has any one noticed that flowers are 
not so fragrant on cool as they are on warm sunny 
days? If anybody doubts this statement, go, smell, 
and see. I suppose that the perfume is not secret- 
ed (?) on cool days, for the same reason that nectar 
is not—atmospheric conditions not being right. So, 
now, if a rose by any other name will smell as sweet, 
it won’t smell as sweet some other day when the 
weather is cool. By the way, there is no more 
beautiful ornamental shrub, than that same black 
haw. It has a beautifully rounded top, and is load- 
ed with blossoms every spring; then in the fall 
when the frost turns the leaves, they are a bright 
crimson, and stay that way for two or three wecks; 
then we have the ripe haws to look at and to eat— 
three beauties and one benefit in one year! what 
more can we ask of any tree? 

But the barberry is not beautiful, and it is like 
what the stuttering young man suzaid of the locust 
limbs when he was helping Mr. Chaddock pile up 
brush: “* Th’-th’-they've g-g-go-go-got sti-sti-stic-stic 
stickers on’em,’’ and are very unpleasant bushes to 
handle. I know, for nearly all my swarms of bees 
alight on them; and two years ago, when my bees 
had that crazy swarming spell, and would not stay 
hived, I tried dipping them off these barberry-limbs 
into buckets to carry them away to new places, 80 
that they would consider themselved swarmed. I 
have read of barberry hedges. Who has them? and 
do they bloom well when trimmed into a hedge? do 
the bees roar on them? If the barberry is any thing 
of a honey-plant, it must be useful, as it blooms 
immediately after apple-blossoms fail. 

Vermont, Il. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


or er 
REMEDIES FOR BEE-STINGS. 





HAS THE CREATOR GRANTED THE DUMB BRUTES 
A KNOWLEDGE OF THE MEDICAL PROPER- 
TIES OF HERBS ? 


N page 826, 1887, you ask, ‘ How did anybody 
happen to think of plantain?” Let me tell 
you how an aunt of mine happened to think 
of it. Being avery close observer, she one 
day saw a very large spider and a small toad 

engaged in a pitched battle; and as the battle went 
on, the toad was frequently bitten by the spider; 
and as often as bitten it went immediately to some 
plantain standing near by and bit some of the 
leaves. My aunt, having her curiosity aroused, 
and wondering what would be the effect if the 
toad could not get the plantain, removed it entire- 
ly. The battle went on, the toad was bitten again, 
and again repaired to the place, where it had so 
often found the plantain. Being unable to find 
the plantain, the toad seemed confused, and died 
in a few minutes, without even trying to return to 
the conflict. 

P. 8.—After writing the above I found the in- 
closed sketch, and cut it out for you. 8. F. AVERY. 

W. Taghkanic, Col. Co., N. Y. 

Friend A.,I am very much obliged in- 
deed for the information you furnish; but 








I still think that the toad ate the plantain 
by accident, and that it had nothing to do 
whatever with providing an _ antidote 
against the venow of the spider. IL grant 
that it is a little mysterious that the toad 
should die so suddenly; but still L can not 
think that the plantain had any thing what- 
ever todo withit. In the first place, if I 
am correct, Prof. Cook has teld us that spi- 
ders are not venomous. I know that a great 
many good people will lift up their lands in 
protest when I say this; but I think that he 
and other entomologists wil! tell us that this 
whole matter of poison from spider-bites is 
a mistake. Another thing: No antidote to 
poison can work so quickly. The plantain 
must be swallowed and at least partially 
digested, and the antidote must get into the 
circulation before it can counteract the ef- 
fects of the bite. When people swallow 
something that is poisonous, swallowing an 
antidote may give immediate relief. When 
a person or animal is bitten by a rattle- 
snake, swallowing another poison, such as 
alcohol or whisky, might soon get the 
liquid into the circulation of the blood, so 
as to prove an antidote; but even this I 
very much doubt. I think that no one has 
yet proved conclusively that whisky is 
ood for snake-bites or bee-stings. Final- 
y, although [ have great faith in the kind- 
ness of an all-wise Creator, | do not believe 
he has endowed dumb brutes with an in- 
stinct that prompts them to eat certain 
plants when they are sick or have been poi- 
soned. Of course, certain kinds of food are 
prompted by nature, when we have been 
suffering from ill health. My good friend 
Neighbor H. has a way of saying that the 
best medicine in the world for a sick 
horse is grass; and I said this morning 
at breakfast, that the best medicine fora 
sick man or woman is strawberries. The 
grass and the strawberries are both pro- 
vided by an all-wise Creator; but I do not 
think that it follows that the toad instinct- 
ively ate plantain after he was poisoned. 


I will state to our readers, that the clipping 
alluded to in the postscript is a piece from 
some illustrated paper containing the pic- 
ture of a toad and spider, and the account 
given of it is substantially the same as giv- 
en above. From this I infer that this story 
of toads eating plantain when they are bit- 
ten by spiders has got to be a sort of legend 
which has been handed down. Perhaps 
you think Iam taking considerable space 
for discussing a simple matter; but, dear 
friends, it is a serious matter indeed to see 
so many peor accept as truth things 
which are nothing but superstitions which 
have been handed down through ages of 
ignorance. The time has come when every 
fact should be carefully scrutinized by the 
sharp, keen light of modern science and 
scientific investigation. Will Prof. Cook 
and other entomologists second what I have 
said, if lam right, or correct me if | am 
wrong? The juice of the plantain is not 
pungent or powerful, nor is it intoxicating; 
and, so far as I can discover, it has no suc 
powerful effect on the system as any plant 
must have to exert its influence by i atek 
chewing the leaves. I think we might coo 
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them up for greens, and eat a hearty meal 
of them without discovering any _ effect 
whatever, any more than we should from 
dandelions or spinach. 





IS BEE-KEEPING AN OCCUPATION 
ADAPTED TO WOMEN? 





SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES SUGGESTED. 


HAT do you want to lift your bee-hives 
¢ ¢ for, I should like to know?" Why, Mr. 
Root, I lift my beehives and carry 
them around just for fun. There is no 
need of it—not a particle; but I havea 
way of longing and thirsting for exercise, so I go 
out and carry the bee-hives from one end of the 
row to the other, then 
back aguin. It’s loads 
of fun. Then I let on 
that | wantto unite two 
colonies, and it seems to 
be necessary to have the 
two hives side by side, or 
one on top of the other, 
and 1 take the hive up as 
gently asl can, and car- 
ry it to where I want it. 
Then when the bees 
swarm I catch the queen, 
put her under a goblet 
on a plate, set her in the 
shade of the hive, turn 
the old hive around 80 )1pTING HIVES FOR FUN. 
the entrance is in an- 
other direction, put the now empty hive where the 
old one used to be, cover the old one with a sheet, 
let the new swarm come back and run in, let the 
queen goin with them, then uncover the old hive. 
In eight days I carry that old hive fifteen or twenty 
feet away; sometimes a man ora boy or a hired 
hand helps me. Oftener!I do it alone, because at 
the time of day when most bees are flying, our men 
are away in the fields at work, and they are always 
cross when the bees sting them, and the bees al- 
ways sting them, and | do not like to trouble them 
about it too much. Then I 
lift the honey and carry it 
to the house and round the 
house to the sitting-room 
door, and put it in there, 
because it is the only place 
where the bees will not get 
to it and carry it away. 
I have some of your 
racks with glass sides, 
holding 27 1-lb. sections; 
and when they are full they 
weigh at least 30lbs. I take 
off the crate, at one swoop. 
MORE LIFTING FOR J can not bother to gouge 
FUN. the sections loose, and 
take out ten or twenty of them to carry in at once, 
and then come back for the rest. Besides, where 
would the robbers be? Most of my honey-boxes 
are some that I had made to fit the Gallup hives. 
They lack about one inch of fitting the Simplicity 
hive, but I put some of the bee-cloth, covered with 
propolis, along there, and cover with a strip of 
oil cloth to keep out the rain, and they do very well. 











These honey-boxes, when filled, hold 40 lbs., more 


or less, and Ido not loosen the sections if I can 
help it, till I get them to market. They have very 
little propolis on them, and need little scraping. 
These 40-lb. boxes of honey I carry about a good 
deal during a good honey season. If one colony 
does not seem to be filling them up to suit me, I 
change them about from one hive to another. Of 
course, they do not weigh 40 lbs. at all times. So 
altogether I find there is considerable lifting to do, 
besides carrying the hives 

about just for fun. You. 
say, “If you do not like 

hard work, lift one at a 

‘time.”” But I tell you that 

1 just “ hone ”’ for exercise; 

so let me carry out a dozen 

or so of those crates at one 

time, won’t you? 

** Set the cases on a wheel- 
barrow, etc.” Mr. Root, 
we never had a wheelbar- 
row in our family, and I 
doubt if we ever shall. Rea- 
son, too many wants and 
too few dollars. “When STILL LIFTING, BUT 
the honey is to be loaded, NOT SO FUNNY. 
place the plank on the 
doorstep, with the other end on the wagon, ete.” 
The wagon does not come near enough, and I have 
not any plank; and after the bees are all out of the 
honey-boxes it is no trouble to get somebody to car- 
ry them out to the wagon, if the men are about. 

Vermont, Lil. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Very good, Mrs. C.; but your logic and 
Soviet ave so confused me that I almost 
orget which is my side of the argument 
and which is yours. And, by the way, I 
hardly know, either, whether your excellent 
nant have a bearing on one side of the 
iscussion or the other—perhaps both. At 
any rate, think you may thank God for 
your muscular strength and good health to 
enable you to thus lift hives, honey, etc., 
around as you may happen to want them. 
ro. now, you are in feeble health, and 
et want to keep bees, would not the wheel- 
arrow be a good thing? I am inclined to 
think, that, even as it is, you will eventual- 
ly find it a good thing yourself, especially if 
you happen to succeed in getting an im- 
mense crop of honey. I should not wonder, 
too, if you found it necessary to get a plank 
as well as a wheelbarrow. I am well aware 
that some people think they can not take 
care of a natural swarm without carrying 
the parent hive to another location. I have 
tried lifting hives about in the way you 
mention, and I have also tried having each 
hive that is to contain a new swarm all in 
readiness before the swarm came out; and I 
am decidedly in favor of letting the hives 
stand in their permanent abiding-place, 
summer and winter, year after year, carry- 
ing the swarms to the hives, instead of car- 
rying the hives to the swarms ; and when we 
sell bees we liftout the combs and put them in 
a light shipping-box or in a nice new hive, 
as our customer may desire, leaving a great 
heavy chaff hive, that made the bees com- 
fortable and secure both winter and sum- 
mer, right on its permanent stand, where it 
has always stood. 
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SHALL WE SUPERSEDE OLD QUEENS 
OURSELVES? 





FRIEND POPPLETON TELLS US WHY WE SHOULD. 





Y attention has been called to the replies 
given some time ago to this question in the 
Question-Box department of one of our 
bee-journals. Seven out of twenty who 
furnished replies gave no decided opinion 

either way, while the other thirteen all replied in 
the negative. The principal reason given, when 
any was given for the opinions, was that the bees 
knew when to do this work better than we did, 
while one said it cost less to let the bees do the 
work themselves; and another said that supersed- 
ing by rule would often depose queens of great 
value. As my opinions and practice have been di- 
rectly opposite to those given by the thirteen, 1 will 
try to give my reasons for the same, as the time of 
year is near at hand when such work should be 
done, if done at all. 

The assertion, that bees know better when to do 
this work than we do, is in a certain sense true, and 
in other ways not true; for while they frequently 
supersede their queens before the apiarist can pos- 
sibly detect any failure of the queen, or, at least, 
before he would detect it in the ordinary routine of 
work, they frequently retain failing queens, if al- 
lowed to do so, for months after they are nearly 
worthless; but all are agreed that such queens 
should be replaced by the bee-keeper. The fact 
that, in following any rule of superseding on ac- 
count of age, we will sometimes destroy queens 
good for yet another season, is also true; but this 
is only one item to be considered in making a deci- 
sion of what is best to do, and not the conclusive 
reason that the one who made it seemed to consid- 
er it was. 

The entire question is one simply of profit and 
loss; that is, a question of which way costs the 
least. On the one hand we have the expense of 
furnishing the colonies with the young queens, 
which any one can easily determine for himself, 
and to this must be added the value of an occasion- 
al queen that would be destroyed that would be 
useful for yet another season. This last item is 
much less than many suppose it to be, and less than 
I supposed it was until after I had closely observed 
the matter for several years. Onthe other hand, 
we have a material reduction of our honey crop, re- 
sulting from the failure of many old queens ata 
critical time of year. In our Northern States the 
time of year when such failure will lessen the 
amount of honey stored by the colony extends 
from late in the fall until about July Ist next; and 
it is practically impossible to detect this failure in 
time to entirely prevent the loss of honey. The 
bees do very little superseding of their own accord 
at this season of the year; in fact, practically none 
atallof queens that are commencing to fail, but 
not yet entirely so. At least nine-tenths of the super- 
seding in my apiary in Northern Iowa was done in 
the months of July and August. 

To aid me in getting at the real facts in this mat- 
ter as well as in others, [have always kept a com- 
plete record of all my queens, and have practiced 
clipping their wings. This last enabled me to keep 
a correct record of each queen, without any guess- 
work. I soon noticed that those colonies whose 
queen was in her fourth season nearly always gave 
me less than the average amount of honey, and 





enough less, too, to much more than pay for the ex- 
penses of having given them young queens the fall 
before, and allow largely for the value of such 
good queens as might be killed while doing so. I 
never killed all of my third-season queens, although 
I think it would have paid to do so; but I always 
kept a few of the best ones, sol have had both 
kinds of queens to compare results from for a num- 
ber of years. 

A colony which is very strong at the commence- 
ment of the honey-flow, will store more honey ac- 
cording to its numbers than willa medium strong 
one, and only queens in prime vigor can get their 
colonies strong by the time white clover com- 
mences to yield; and even if old and yet good, they 
are rarely ever as vigorous as are younger ones; 
and my main reliance for surplus honey was always 
on those colonies having queens in their second or 
third seasons. 

It is quite a long while from the time brood-rear- 
ing ceases in the fall and the first of July follow- 
ing; and any failure of the queen during this time, 
even if only partial, seriously diminishes the num- 
ber of mature bees the hive will contain during the 
honey-harvest, and no failure of a queen can take 
place during this time that can be noticed by the 
apiarist, s00n enough to prevent a serious reduc- 
tion of the amount of brood that will be raised in 
time for the harvest. 

A much larger production of colonies having old 
queens will be weak in the spring than of those 
having younger queens; and as requeening can be 
done so much cheaper and better in the fall than in 
the spring, I prefer to do it then, even if half the 
queens I destroy would be good for yet another 
year. 

Many of our best apiarists—Doolittle, Hutchinson, 
and others, recommend the contraction system dur- 
swarming; but all seem to agree that swarms hav- 
ing old queens seem much more inclined to build 
drone comb than do others. 

In speaking of old queens, I mean those that have 
done duty for three seasons, including the one in 
which they were raised. In rare casesI have known 
queens todo duty the fifth season; but a very large 
proportion will not do satisfactory work during 
their fourth season, a much larger proportion than 
many suppose is the case, unless they have special- 
ly observed this point for a number of years. 

As already said, the question is one of relative 
profit and loss. On one hand we have the expense 
of the young queens, and the value of the few good 
queens that will be destroyed; on the other, we 
have the very material shrinkage of the honey 
crop, the probable loss of some colonies, ete., and 
there is no question in my mind that the last items 
exceed the first ones many times over. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

Apartado 278, Havana, Cuba, June 6, 1888. 


Friend P., 1 have no doubt but that better 
results may be obteined by removing any 

ueen not up to the standard, and giving 
the hive another. But how many of us have 
judgment enough to avoid making a bad 
matter worse? A great many times I have 
succeeded in improving matters by requeen- 
ing; at other times I have damaged a col- 
omy a good deal, and failed in getting a 
queen much better than the old one. One 
important point is to have enngee queens 
on hand which we are sure of, which isu 
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diflicult matter of itself, unless we have 
them in nuclei, and used as needed. But, 
if we are correct, no queen can demonstrate 
what she is good for without a big colony 
of bees to help her. On this account some 
have maintained that, if we would put the 
poor queen intoa large colony, she would 
become a good one, and vice versa. Aftera 
queen has been tested, however, for several 
months, we can tell pretty nearly whether 
she is upto the average or not. Our queens 
do not, as a rule, lay much beyond the sec- 
ond season. 
I 


AN INTERESTING LE''TER FROM OUR 
JAMAICA CORRESPONDENT. 


THE GOSPEL MINISTRY AND BEE-KEEPING A SUC- 


CESSFUL COMBINATION. 

RIEND ROOT:—My little apiury bas furnished 

me some honey and a great dealof pleasure 

during the past few months. The bloom of 

the orange, coffee, and mange has produced 

most of the boucy to date. A severe drouth 

cut off the honey-tlow for a time, but the bees are 

beginning to work again. The honey season will 
close here about July Ist, I am told. 

The gospel ministry and bee culture combine 
well. The prudent minister will have his sermons 
for Sunday ready by Friday night. Saturday is not 
a good day to make calls, and the minister needs 
mental rest and bodily recreation preparatory to 
his important work on the Lord’s day. All this he 
can get in the apiary. In my absence my wife cares 
for the bees; and when we are both absent the 
good neighbors look after ** minister's ’’ bees. 

AKE BEES MORE PARTIAL TO A BLACK MAN? 

Do bees attack black more readily than white ob- 
jects? My servant William is black. He aids me in 
extracting, and gets about as he pleases. When the 
bees buzz about his face he rolls up the whites of 
his eyes,and grins until he displays two rows of 
ivory, reaching almost from ear to ear. He escapes 
without asting. I get several, and Iam not black 
either. My observations lead me to the opinion 
that bees, when disturbed, attack the first moving 
or strange object they see, without regard to color. 

THE STINGLESS BEES OF THE ISLAND. 

Not long since, when on the south side of the isl- 
and, I found astingless bee. If memory serves me 
rightly, Gosse, an English naturalist, classifies 
them as Apis Trigona. They generally build their 
nests in hollow trees, but sometimes they can be 
seen hanging from the branch of a tree in the form 
ofajug. They have yellow bands of fur, but are 
not as large nor as graceful in form as the Italian. 
When on the wing their hum is quite distinct from 
the black or Italian bee; and when sipping nectar 
they make a buzzing noise as if thrilled with joy. 

l immediately began to search for a swarm, and, 
to my joy, lsoon found one in a hol.ow tree. AsI 
had no cutlass, and had but little .ime to spare, I 
could not investigate as I desired. i learned, how- 
ever, that their nests are made of a substance re- 
sembling brown paper; their comb is irregular, and 
their honey is quite inferior to the honey of the 
black bee. The Spaniards call them “ angelitos” 
(little angels) because they have no sting. 

THE RED ANT A BEE-ENEMY. 
We have a red ant here which is very destructive 





inch long, has long legs, its movements are quick, 
and it is armed with a pair of powerful mandibles, 
and jaws containing six teeth on a side, three above 
and three below. They are shrewd in warfare; and 
when the enemy is the stronger, they delay an at- 
tack until reinforcements arrive, sometimes from 
a distance of forty rods. They are very fond of 
honey, and will fight like Spartans. When suffi- 
ciently strong to make an attack they will kill an 
ordinary swarm of bees in a single night. . They 
live mostly in dry bamboo joints, but will live in 
old buildings, splits in trees,or any place where 
they are kept dry and are sufticiently secluded. 

I read your article on small sections with interest. 
I have not the means at hand for experimenting, 
but why not press them from pasteboard? They 
make small boxes and pails very cheap, and why 
not make section boxes? J. W. JENKINS. 

Providence, Jamaica, W. Indics. 


Friend J., we are very glad indeed to get 
your report, and especially what you say in 
regard to the stingless bee. We have before 
been told that the stingless bee would be of 
no account, even if it could stand our win- 
ters, and your report seems to further cor- 
roborate it.—This matter of making sec- 
tion boxes of pasteboard has been often 
talked about ; but at present, thin wood is 
so very much cheaper that we can not very 
well consider pasteboard. Another thing, 
I believe the bees would be more apt to in- 
jure the appearance of pasteboard. 


rr Qin 


FARM MACHINERY. 





DISC HARROWS, TREAD-POWERS, SILO-CUTTERS, 
AND HAY-LOADERS. 


RIEND ROOT:—Do you remember, a year ago 
you walked across my boggy low plowed 
ground, and remarked, ‘‘ You ought to have 
the Disc harrow for this’’? Well, that led to 
the purchase of the harrow, and I believe it 

paid for itself in the one year. This year I got the 
“Clark Cut-away,” and find that better than the 
Clark Dise. Here the discs are cut into, or broken, 
so the Cut-away harrow does most excellent work. 
I think it indispensable on any farm where sod is 
ever plowed. What a pleasure to work on plowed 
sod, and not tear any up! and what a pleasure to 
work on very tough sod, and fit it very quickly for 
the seed! I also bought a Morton tread-power last 
year. This works admirably, does all my grinding 
of feed and cutting of material for the silo; and, as 
I always have horses to use, it is very inexpensive. 
I have wondered why this tread-power would not be 
just the thing for bee-keepers. It can be put under 
shelter, and furnishes double the power that we 
can get from one or two horses, as the case may be, 
by sweep power. Now, these are so governed that 
they are entirely safe, and they are not hard for 
horses. I use colts on mine. 

Since writing on the siloI have been asked by 
several what cutter to buy. I can only say that I 
have tried five, and have purchased the Smalley, 
This works admirably. My tread-power runs it 
easily. It cuts very fast, and has a carrier that will 
earry straight ahead, or to the right or left. Of 
the five that I have tried this is decidedly the best. 

While upon this subject I wish to speak of the 





to bees. When full grown itis five-eighths of an 


Keystone loader. J purchased one last year, and it 
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isa greataid. It takes hay right from the winrow, 
or, in case it is very heavy, right from the swath, 
One man drives and two load, and it is surprising 
how quickly this machine puts a load on toa wagon. 


In these days of uncertain labor, such machines are | 


a prize. 

You ask in GLEANINGS about smail silos and 
sweet corn. I havea friend who made very excel- 
lent silage in a hogshead. That answers your first 
question. Sweet corn would do admirably; but if 
you raised larger corn you would get more. 

; A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 30, 1888. 


I am greatly pleased, friend C., to find 
that the Disc harrow works on your boggy 
poy just about as I expected it would. 

want to explain to our readers, that this 
piece of land had been for years a boggy 
swamp, with springs breaking out here and 
there. Prof. Cook consulted an engineer in 
regard to draining the bog. If I remember 
correctly, the engineer said it would costa 
large amount of money—couldn’t be done 
with satisfaction otherwise. Friend C., 
however, hadn’t the money to spare, and 
he wanted to try his hand at doing itina 
cheaper way. He therefore made one or 
two drains through the wettest portion, 

roposing to see what the effect would be 
vefore he laid out any more money on it. 
To his great surprise and pleasure, just as 
soon as the drains were opened, out went 
the water in short meter, and left the land 
in perfect condition for tillage. The re- 
sult was exactly the same as in our swamp 
garden here at home. One single drain, 
right through the deepest and wettest por- 
tion, took all the water out of our way, and 
the whole expénse was but trifling. Well, 
after the water was out of the way, the 
question with Prof. Cook was, how to cho 
up the unsightly bogs, and make the groun 
smooth and level. Almost any common 
harrow would have tumbled the bogs over 
and over, and tired out the team without 
accomplishing much. In such a place the 
Dise harrow vet to be just the thing.—I 
am very much obliged indeed to know that 
a larged-sized hogshead may be made to 
answer for asilo. This will enable others 
like myself to test the matter on a.small 
scale before they decide to go to any great 
expense. 

oo 


HELP IN THE APIARY. 


HOW MANY DAYS’ WORK ARE REQUIRED TO PROP- 
ERLY CARE FOR 100 COLONIES IN ONE YEAR? 





N answer to your request to bee-keepers as per 
GLEANINGS for June ls., page 426, 1 will say 
that a man endowed with common energy, and 
working less than 159 daysinthe year, man- 
ages for us 6 apiaries, numbering about 400 

colonies; that he finds time also to work at two 
other apiaries, one for himself and one for another 
party, and that he has some time to spare, although 
some of these apiaries are ten to twelve miles from 
ours, which is about in a central portion. 

Of course, we give help to our apiarist at the time 
of extracting, for we raise, more especially, ex- 
tracted honey. As we extract,on an average, 1250 
lbs. per day, our crop, when amounting to above 





29,000 lbs., requires 16 days work for two men and a 
boy, 80 the average number of days’ work amounts 
to about 200 per year. Good results with so little 
work can not be attained unless the apiaries are 
organized for the purpose. 

You know, probably, that we use very capacious 
hives, having adopted, after several years of care- 
ful comparison, the Quinby suspended-frame hives, 
enlarged to ten frames, and a partition board. As 
we enlarge the space just as soon as the crop be- 
gins, the number of our natural swarms does not 
exceed two or three per cent, our bees swarming 
only when they raise queens in the height of the 
honey season. To enlarge the room we add supers 
filled with half-frames, provided with combs. Be- 
fore the invention of comb foundation we used to 
adjust in these half-frames all the drone combs re- 
moved from the brood-chamber. We have some of 
these which are 20 years old, and which have been 
emptied nearly every yearsince. 

Having from 1200 to 1500 of these combs in each 
of our six apiaries, we place successively on each 
hive as many supers as necessary; our rule being 
never to extract, if possible, till the crop is at an 
end. In this way we often have three of these 
supers, weighing about 50 lbs. each, on some hives; 
yet our spring crop is short, coming to an end with 
the clover blossoms, for there are very few linden- 
trees in this part of Illinois. 

When we extract, bur man takes out the surplus 
combs and brushes the bees; another brings them 
to the extracting -room; another uncaps; a boy 
turns the machine, and places the empty combs 
back in the supers. After sundown they are re- 
placed on the hives, to be dried by the bees. 

As we do not extract from the brood-chamber, 
nine years out of ten our bees have a large quanti- 
ty of good honey for winter, and are generally 
strong in the spring. We are convinced that, but 
for the capacity of our hives and the strength of our 
colonies after winter, our surplus crop would be 
light, since it ceases just when the linden blooms, 
and yields a crop for apiaries better situated. 

Our surplus-boxes are left on the bives for the 
fall crop, emptied again if necessary, then given 
back again, to be removed late in the season ; then 
they are housed securely away from mice, in cold 
rooms, where -the frost kills the bee moths if any 
are in the combs. 

The floor of the room in which the extracting is 
done is covered with painted cloth. The piles of 
surplus-boxes, in which the emptied combs are put 
back, are placed in tin pans made on purpose, and 
the men, while waiting for the sun to set, clean the 
room. By these means the work is far from being 
as dirty as you seem to suppose, 

Like our good friend Grimm, we do not manage 
our bees intensively, convinced, as we are, that our 
course pays better than the intensive method 
adopted by most of our best bee-keepers. 

Hamilton, Ill. CHAS. DADANT. 


Friend D., I think that man of yours, al- 
luded to in your first paragraph, must be an 
uncommonly good one; but there is a very 
great difference in people in this respect. 
One who has worked at farming and gar- 
dening, and has learned by experience how 
much it costs to try experiments, and invest 
in ores new thing that comes along, has 
generally learned that, to make these things 
pay,we must not spend very much time in any 
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kind of work that does not bring back an 
equivalent in dollars and cents. nd I fear 


a good many of our beginners use more time 
and more money in caring for their bees 
than they need to. Your idea of returning 
combs after sundown is an excellent one, 
especially if there is no danger of robbing. 
I have seen a whole apiary crazy with ex- 
citement, as it were, because of a few combs 
carelessly carried out when all the bees were 
flying, said combs having just been extract- 
ed, and being in no way protected by a cov- 
— of bees to defend their contents, as 
combs ordinarily lifted from the hive are 
covered. 
1 


A VALUABLE REPORT FROM W. L. 
COGGSHALL. 


MANAGING AN APIARY OF 80 COLONIES, AT AN EX- 
PENSE OF ONLY 65 DAYS’ WORK. 





N your foot-note on Geo. Grimm’s article you 
ask whether any one manages 300 or 400 colonies 
with 300 days’ work. I can say that I have, and 
have done even more. I keep a diary, so I can 
tell exactly how much work is done in each 

yard. I have one yard of 80 colonies, 10 miles away, 
and it requires two hours to go and two hours to 
come. I always have help enough to finish up the 
whole yard in one day. Three men would do all 
that is necessaryin the yard in six or eight hours. 
I never move an extractor from one yard to anoth- 
er. Lalways have store cans and barrels ready. A 
building 12x16 feet can be put up for $25.00, and an- 
swers every purpose. We make our own extract- 
ors ata cost of about $10.00. They are stronger and 
firmer than any we can buy. They are a two-frame 
extractor. The frames hang in the same position 
that they doin the hive. There is store room for 
250 Ibs. under the reel. This is set high enough to 
put a pailin under the faucet. The honey then is 
emptied into astore-can and run right into a bar- 
rel. One can empty eight or ten barrels, 3500 Ibs., 
in a day and put it in barrels. 

Those 80 colonies gave me 500 lbs. of comb honey 
and 9500 Ibs. of extracted, and there were 65 days’ 
work done in that yard (aside from hauling the 
honey away), and that included packing for winter. 
The yard was increased to 125 colonies, and I win- 
tered 118 of them. The bees are located 3 miles 
east of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. I now 
have, in all, 420 colonies. W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y., June 7, 1888. 

Very good indeed, friend C. You have 
— us exactly the kind of facts and sta- 

istics that we wanted. Now, if you will 
tell us how much money the 500 Ibs. of 
comb honey and the 9500 Ibs. of extracted 
brought you, and what the 65 days of labor 
probably cost, or if you did it yourself, part 
of it, what it was worth, we could get a 
pretty straight statement of how much 
money there is in bee culture. May be it is 
a little out of order to say it right here; but 
the memory of your genial, pleasant face, 
especially when you gave us a brief talk at 
that Utica Convention, makes me feel glad 
I was there, when [ think of it—not that 
you were the only one whose acquaint- 
ance gave me pleasure, but I tell you it was 
a real treat to meet with such a nice lot of 
York State boys as I did during that con- 





vention. Any such communication as the 
one above has an additional charm, because 
of the memory of those pleasant days; and 
that is one reason, brethren, why we ought 
to go to conventions. Don’t you see it? 


oO 
OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 





OBJECTIONS TO THEM CONSIDERED. 





N page 408, May 15, I find the following editori- 
al paragraph: 

“We learn from the Review that Mr. J. H. 
Robertson has used 1000 open-side sections, 
and is thoroughly disgusted with them. He 

says the bees often connect their combs through 
the side openings. How is this, friend Foster, in’ 
your locality?” ete. 

I did not reply to this before, because I did not 
see it until nearly 11 Pp. M. last night. I have to 
slight my reading during the busy season. As soon 
as I read the editorial in the Review, to which ref- 
erence is made, I wrote to Mr. Robertson, request- 
ing him to send me a sample open-side section, 
such as he used. I also asked several questions, 
such as, ‘What super was used? What kind of 
starters? What percentage of combs was extend- 
ed through side openings?” etc., to which he very 
kindly responded. 

The sample is the same as those received from 
Dr. Tinker; side openings are % inch wide, practi- 
cally the same as my own. 

The super used was the old Heddon super, with 
partitions removed, and slats on bottom to hold 
sections. A ‘“*follower’’ was used in one end, but 
there was no side adjustment. Mr. R. says: 


One of the principal objections to them we found in 
handling them—so many corners that they were al- 
ways catching, and one section could not be lifted 
from a super, and returned, without usually taking 
the super to pieces and commencing over once 
more. This is the only instance where we could 
ever discover the trouble in getting in the last sec- 
tion; and with the open-side section there were 4 
ast sections. 


The italics are my own. This is indeed a serious 
objection where the sections are crowded into a 
case that is just wide enough for them; but witha 
case that can be opened % inch wider, and closed 
up when filled, the difficulty is hardly noticed. 

The starters were full sheets, fastened at top 
and bottom. I have had such starters sag to one 
side in the middle, but Mr. R. says he has no trou- 
ble that way. He did not say what per cent of 
combs was extended through the side openings, but 
says, ‘In 35 supers filled with open-side sections we 
never secured one perfect super of No. 1 comb 
honey.” 

I do not know that I have ever secured a “ per- 
fect’? super of comb honey by any method, but I 
have never seen any combs extended through side 
openings. [ can not think that “locality”? has 
much to do with it, but I think a heavy honey-flow 
and crowded supers might. I never allow my su- 
pers to become crowded. There is not the necessi- 
ty with open-side sections that there is without. I 


“have never used very many sections with the open- 


ings more than *% wide; and it may be that, where 
separators are not used, they should not be wider 
than that. With separators, I am positive that 
there will be no comb extended through openings 
¥% inch in width. 

We are very glad to get this report from Mr, 
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Robertson, and we look anxiously for those from | 
others. We want the truth, let it strike where it 
will. OLIVER FOSTER, 

Mt. Vernon, Ia., June 6, 1888. 

Thanks, friend F., but we should have 
been pleased to have friend Robertson’s 
entire letter. By all means let us have 
opinions on both sides of this matter. 


HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 














WHAT THE GERMANS CALL LIQUID HONEY. 

RS. L. HARRISON says, in answering ques- 

tion No. 32 (is it advisable to change the 

name of extracted honey?): ‘The Ger- 

mans call it free honey.’”” I do not know 

who informed Mrs. H., but I know that the 

name “free honey” is never used in Germany for 

extracted honey. The extractor is called slinging 

machine (schleuder-maschine), and the honey “slung 

honey.”’ This seems a better name than extracted 

honey, because it tells exactly in what manner the 

honey is taken from the combs. The word ‘ ex- 

tracted”’ is merely used for a process by which a 

high temperature, powerful pressure, or chemical 

influence is used to take a substance out of a mix- 
ture. L. SrACHELHAUSEN. 

Selma, Texas. 


DRONES DIFFERENTLY MARKED, FROM A _ PURE 
QUEEN. 

If the eggs that hatch drones are unfecundated, 
why is it that the drones from a pure Italian queen, 
mated toa black drone, are, some of them, black, 
and differently marked like the workers? Is the 
theory that they are as good as those from a purely 
mated queen true? 

The prospect for honey here is very promising. 
| hope to give you a big report in the fall. 

OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 

My experience with the sections open all round, 
as Foster makes them, is that they are a success. 

Granger, Texas, June 5, 1888. S.J. Fostex. 


The drones from a pure Italian queen are 
always pure. No real evidence has ever 
been produced that they are not. The facts 
you urge are nothing more than we should 
expect from drones. Drones from the same 

ueens are not always marked alike. Some 
show broad yellow bands, and others scarce- 
ly any yellow at all. Both, however, so far 
as anybody knows, will produce pure bees if 
the queen is pure. 

HOW FOUL BROOD WAS FINALLY CURED AT THE 
HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES; THE VALUE OF 
ANTISEPTICS. 

I am glad indeed to find you announce this spring 
that foul brood is all gone, as it is a terrible scourge 
to one whose conscience will not allow him to sell 
bees or queens while it is around. Last year, ill 
health compelled me to take up bee-keeping as an 
occupation, and I had the misfortune to buy 25 col- 
onies from a party then in Port Elgin, with the re- 
sult that, during the scason, I had to destroy or 
treat eight, and this season! am atitagauin What 
I write for now is to ask you if the treatment 
by which you succeeded is that described last fall 





in GLEANINGS, of uncapping and spraying the 


brood, etc., with carbolic acid. I should like to get 


| down as near as possible to something definite in 


regard to the extent to which disinfectants are nec- 
essary, though I dare say that is where the great 
difficulty lies so far as unanimity of opinion is con- 
cerned. D. A. Jones claims that he has been un- 
able to disinfect combs, and that the honey must be 
extracted and boiled, the combs melted down and 
the hive, etc., boiled, and, as you know, he is no mean 
authority; while Frank Cheshire doesn’t remove 
any honey, but treats the brood and bees; he doesn’t 
do any further disinfecting, while you, as a precau- 
tionary measure, I presume, spray the hive and 
quilt. How to reconcile these things I am at a loss. 
Have you any settled opinion regarding disinfec- 
tion, and would you have any hesitation in inter- 
changing frames, quilts, or hives, of the cured col- 
onies with others. Most of my curing has been on 
the D. A. Jones plan, and I submit the hives, 
frames, and quilts, toa 15-minutes’ ordeal of scorch- 
ing steam ina tank made purposely. I set it on 
the stove, with about an inch of water in. 

Galt, Ont., June 14, 1888. R. W. MCDONNELL. 

The plan put forth, of uncapping and 
spraying with carbolic acid, was given only as 
an experiment. Further developments show 
that it does nothing more than prevent 
the spread of the disease, and this was so re- 
ported at the time. The plan on which we 
cured foul brood is essentially the same as 
D. A. Jones’s. Every colony, after bein 
treated according to his plan, was spraye 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid, dilut-., 
ed 500 times in water. The acid, according 
to our experience, does not cure, but simply 
prevents the spread of the contagion to oth- 
er colonies. There is no danger in inter- 
changing combs from cured colonies, pro- 
viding those colonies have been treated by 
the starvation plan. We have done it re- 
peatedly, without any bad results. 


CAN A BEE-KEEPER GO AFTER A SWARM OF BEES 
ON ANOTHER MAN’S LAND? 

I have a.neighbor who does not like bees. My 
swarms very often fly over on his land. Now, he 
forbids me getting them, and he says the next 
swarm will be burned or drowned. Please tell me 
at once the best thing to do, for I have a great feel- 
ing for my little friends, and will spend a lot of 
money to get satisfaction. J. H. BLANKEN. 

Jersey City, N. J., June 15, 1888. 

Friend B., there are two 
sidered in your question. Asthe legal point 
can be disposed of in a very few words, per- 
haps we had better take that first. If your 
bees or your cow or your pig by accident 
gets on your neighbor's ground, you havea 
right to go to work peaceably to get your 
property home again, and your neighbor 
can not legally forbid you from coming on 
to his premises for such a purpose. But you 
are liable for the damage you may do in 
tramping over his garden, or destroying his 

roperty in any way, and you are also liable 

or the damage your stock may do. So you 
see there isa big chance for a long fight and 
an expensive lawsuit on both sides if you 
and your neighbor are inclined to waste 
your money in this kind of summer recrea- 
tion. You had better take my advice, 
friend B.,and not have any quarrel about it, 
even if he does drown your bees, or burn 


oints to be con- 
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them. And, by the way, there seems to be 
a bad state of affairs between you and your 
neighbor, judging from the statement you 
make. It is all right to have a kindly feeling 
for your little friends the bees; but it is far 
grander to have a kindly feeling for your 
neighbor, even if he is spunky and spiteful. 
Set to work to make friends with him. 
Why, lam sure you can if you go about it. 
Do every thing in your power to prevent the 
bees from going on to his premises. Make 
a hedge of evergreens away up above the 
hives, and there will probably be other 
means of preventing the bees from annoy- 
ing him in any way. Pay him handsomely 
for the trouble either you or the bees have 
ever made him, and look out for his inter- 
ests in every way. Watch for opportunities 
to do hima kindness; the same with his 
wife and children and friends. In short, 
heap coals of fire on his head, and God’s 
blessing will rest upon both of you. Do 
not have bad feelings with your neighbors. 
Better move the bees away first. In fact, 
you had better give up_ bee-keeping, and 
stop taking your bee-journal (you see, 
there is where it hits us, friend B.), rather 
than have things in such a shape that your 
neighbor threatens to burn or drown your 
bees, if they come over on to his premises. 
Paul said, ‘*‘ If meat make my brother to of- 
fend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth.”’ 


DYSENTERY; SHOULD HONEY FROM FOUL-BROODY 
COLONIES BE PLACED ON THE MARKET ? 

1. If the queen was caged in the fall, and placed 
inside of the brood-nest, and left caged till spring, 
what would be the result? Would it tend to check 
dysentery? 

2. Is honey from foul-broody hives, fit to put on 
the market? Is it fit to eat? J. F. WHITMORE. 

Grinnell, Ia. 

(1) The matter has been tried a good many 
times, by keeping extra queens caged in 
strong colonies over winter. I have never 
heard of its succeeding. Two queens have 
also been admitted into one hive by ciyscing 
the | by means of a solid partition o 
thin wood. As spring dwindling and at- 
tendant dysentery seem to start up when 
brood-rearing commences in the spring, it 
has been suggested that a queenless colony 
might winter better because they could not 
commence brood-rearing at all, and some 

ueenless colonies have wintered better than 
those in the same apiary having queens. — 

(2) Honey taken from foul-broody colonies 
should not be placed on the market without 
first being scalded. The bee-keeper who 
would be guilty of such a practice would 
not be a friend to his brother bee-keepers. 
While infected honey would be just as eps 
for table use, yet there would always a 
liability, if such were placed in grocery 
stores and other places of retailing, that 
robber-bees might get at it. The inevitable 
result would be, that those robbers would 
carry the fatal disease to their home. If 

ou_ know of any bee-keeper who knowing- 
y places honey on the market received from 
cnbonton which are diseased at the time of 
the storage of such honey, we should be 
pleased to have you give us hisname. We 





will first enter a gentle private remon- 
strance ; and if that will not do we will try 
something else. 


CAN A QUEEN, JUST EMERGING FROM THE CELL, 
GO BACK HOME AFTER BEING CARRIED 
SEVERAL RODS AWAY ? 

The other day, while taking care of some queen- 
cells, | found two so stuck together I could not 
separate them, so I left them both in the hive where 
they were built. Yesterday | examined them and 
found one queen had emerged, and the other was 
just cutting her way out. As she emerged I let her 
on to a good comb of bees, and then carried her and 
them about five rods to another hive, for a nucleus. 
As | let the comb of bees down into the hive, I saw 
her among them. In about two hours | went to fix 
the combs in the hive from which | had taken her, 
and, lo! she was back there. She flew past 20 hives, 
entered the one where she was raised, took pos- 
session, and the other queen, which was somewhat 
darker, lay dying on the bottom-board. How is 
that for artificial queen-rearing? 8. C. PERRY. 

Portland, Mich , May 25, 1888. 

Friend P., I feel quite sure you have 
made a mistake somewhere. Is it not pos- 
sible there was a third queen in the hive, 
unknown to you? In that case, the one 
you carried away, as she was just gnawing 
out of the cell, got lost somewhere, and you 
discovered the third queen in the old hive. 
After a queen has been out and taken her 
flight, she will, even a year or two after- 
ward, go back to the very spot from which 
she made her bridal trip when carried 
away. Now, L know there are many 
strange stories told about dumb animals 
finding locations. A pig, for instance, will 
go home, even if carried quite a distance 
away, nailed up ina box so he can-not see 
out to take his points; but I can not think 
it possible that a queen that has never ta- 
ken a view of the surroundiugs of her 
home should be able to go back and _ pick it 
out. Even if it did occur as you narrate, 
[should prefer to decide that it was acci- 
dental, and that the same thing could not 
well happen again. 


HOW TO MAKE A START AFTER HAVING HAD FOUL 
BROOD. 

‘I have been keeping bees for several years. I 
have had sometimes 40 colonies. 1 now have none, 
from foul brood and other causes; and having 
nearly 100 hives on hand, I ask you as a father what 
I shall do. My means are very limited, but I am 
not quite satisfied to give up. Suppose I buy a one 
or two pound nucleus, and start in the very 
cheapest manner, with a good Italian or Cyprian 
queen; or had I better get a good strong colony 
which would probably swarm twice? wbat do you 
say? How shallI clean the hives? None of them 
are very foul. M. VERity. 

Appleton, Wis., Apr. 17, 1838. 

You don’t want to make another start in 
bees until you have boiled your hives and 
appurtenances so as to disinfect them from all 
germs of foul brood. They will not be fit 
to use otherwise. Your combs should all be 
melted and the frames scalded ; but as new 
frames can be purchased so cheaply I think 
l would burn them up rather than scald 
them. I would advise you to purchase 
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pounds of bees and untested queens. As 
you say you have foul brood in your vicini- 
ty, | don’t think I should buy bees near you. 
If you can get colonies two or three miles 
distant from you in box hives, so as not to 
exceed more than $3 or $4 per colony, you 
might make a start in this way by transfer- 
ring. See ‘t Foul Brood,” in the A BC. 

Is IT AN ADVANTAGE TO LEAVE ON WINTER 

PACKING DURING SUMMER? 

What would be the objection to leaving bees 
packed as for winter all summer? Would it not be 
a guard against the extreme heat of the sun, and 
also retain the proper warmth in cold nights and 
cold rainy spells? Would they need more ventila- 
tion? A. 


Friend A., you will remember that our 
chaff hive is made — for holding the 
paceing. both winter and summer. We 
1ave sometimes thought that the protection 
was of almost as much value in summer as 
in winter. Instead of needing more venti- 
lation the bees will not need as much, other 
things being equal. Of course, the chaff 
cushions are not left on in the summer time, 
for the upper story usually contains either 
extra frames or surplus boxes. If you leave 
the chaff cushions in too late, it may cause 
the bees to cluster on the outside of the 
hive, because they shut up the ventilation. 


THAT IMPROVEMENT ON THE SMOKER. 
Friend R: ot:—I am 80 or 90 miles from home, on 
the Cowlits and Columbia Rivers, transferring bees 
and getting the folks started right in making sec- 
tion honey. We put on the sections, and in justa 
week they were capping them over. We had two 
swarms the 15th, and section honey the earliest I 
ever knew in Oregon or Washington Territory. In 
your improvement on smokers you nearly got the 
right idea in the loose valve; but why didn’t you 
put it in the top, then it would fall open of itself? 
I have been using one that way for three weeks, and 
it appears about like the others. With one day’s 
work the smoke and heat float out whenever it is 
set down, and it works like a new one all the time. 
If the improvement is good, let the bee-world have 
it. As to the large tube, I think that will make 
matters worse. It will draw in more smoke and 
make the blast too short. The cleaning of the tube 
is notrouble with a red-hot wire; but you can’t clean 
the vaive and sides. Put your sandpaper on the 
right of the fire-box. One’day’s transferring will 
spoil one where you putthem. E, R. POPPLETON. 
Freeport, W. T., April 23, 1888. 


If you put a valve on top of the bellows, 
friend P., it will not respond quick enough. 
Careful experiment has convinced us that it 
is much better where itis. The valve should 
work so easily that it will close only by its 
own weight, in the Clark smoker. As tothe 
proper size of the tube, the best way to con- 
vince you that the large tube is much better, 
is for you to try one. We find it will send 
just as good a blast as the small tube. It is 
unnecessary to use a red-hot iron in such a 
tube. As to the sandpaper, we have thought 
several times of making a change, for the 
reason you mention. Since reading your 
letter we have finally concluded to locate the 
sandpaper on the right of the fire-box. 





MORE ABOUT HEMP AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I saw an article in GLEANINGS relative to hemp as 
a honey-plant. I had some growing near my apiary 
last fall, and the plant was covered with bees from 
morning until after dusk, the whole day, with such 
a roar—almost like swarming—and it yielded a nice 
clear amber honey too. The bees would not have 
made such a fuss over it had it yielded only pollen. 
I think it equal to the Simpson honey-plant; and 
then by perusing the daily papers we can see that 
it is quite necessary for the plant to be raised. 

Thornton, Ind., June 13, 1888. J. A. UTTER. 

Friend U., we are very glad indeed to 
know that hemp does, at least sometimes, 
wroduce honey. Now, will it not pay to 
unt up large hemp-fields, and plant hives 
of bees near them?—Yes, it is true that 
hemp is a necessity, and it is a sad, sad 
truth. There have been some recent sug- 
gestions in regard to punishing criminals by 
using electricity instead of hemp. May 
God grant that the electricity and hemp 
both may be employed for some purpose 
that does not strike horror to the heart of 
every good man. 


HEMP NOT A HONEY-PLANT. 

In GLEANINGS for June 1, J. Cadwallader speaks 
of bees working on hemp. There is perhaps more 
hemp raised here in the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky than in any other part of the United States; 
but Ihave never seen bees work on it. Ido not 
doubt, however, that they do, but Ido not think it 
amounts to much for honey. There are several hun- 
dred acres of hemp within reach of our bees. The 
hemp that has the seed does not bloom. This does 
not secin right, if the hemp depends upon insects 
for fertilization. WALTER B. DOWNING. 

Lexington, Ky., June 8, 1888. 

Yonr experience does not agree with the 
previous letter. 


THE CLARK LASTING 9 YEAKS. 

Allow me to say a good word for the Clark cold- 
blast smoker. Although your books will show that 
Lhave bought a goodly number of them,! have 
used but one in my apiary, having now the first 
and only one I ever used, eight or nine years, and 
keeping from 50 to 100 colonies of bees, and yet it 
isin good working order. Would it not be an im- 
provement to place the sandpaper at the side of the 
fire-box instead of the end? 

You placed my last report in Reports Discourag- 
ing. All right for the report, but please do not 
place me with the report. 

You ask in regard to the alsike honey granulat- 
ing. The last year’s production did granulate 
badly; but I have samples of 1885 liquid honey. 

SEVERE LOSSES. 

I have suffered severe losses in wintering my 
stock of bees, and nine-tenths of the dead colonies 
leave a good supply of honey stores, showing the 
trouble to be quality instead of quantity of the 
feed. Neither was it the cellar, for I have been 
heretofore successful, and my losses were greater, 
proportionately, with those wintered on their sum- 
mer stands. Isee my friend Dr. H. Besse places 
the loss at 20%; but my judgment is, it is some 
greater, some of our most successful bee-keepers 
losing fully a half, and some still more. 

Ashley, Ohio, Apr. 16, 1888. Eras COLe. 





In regard to the improvement on smokers, 
see previous column. 
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QUR QUESTION - Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
tated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or —- should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION NO. 61.— What is the best tool for remov- 
ing Fe cays from the sections of filled honey just from 
the hive—a common case-knife, a putty-knife, or what? 


I don’t know. E. FRANCE. 
See answer to 59. O. O. POPPLETON. 
A common case-knife. C. C. MILLER. 


A stiff knife suits us best. DADANT & SON. 
I don’t know; but I like a case-knife. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

A dull pocket-knife with large blade. 

. GEO. GRIMM. 


lis from the sections, I think I would have 
a putty-knife, or something similar, fixed up 

ainst the wall, right opposite the place 
where you wish to sit when you do such 
work. A piece of wire cloth can also be 
tacked over an opening in the bench,a 
drawer right under this opening being ar- 
ranged so as to catch the propolis, etc., as 
it drops. This idea of working over a sheet 
of coarse-mesh wire cloth has recently been 
alluded to as having been brought out at the 
convention in Albanya year ago last winter. 


QUESTION NO. 62.—If8 it possible or practicable to 
breed out entirely the disposition of bees to propolize 
sections, hives, bearings, etc.? 


No. L. C. Root. 
No. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
No. GEO. GRIMM. 
No. . 0. O. POPPLETON. 





A putty-knife, or a common pocket-knife, is my I think not. 


I guess not. 


R. WILKIN. 
JAMES HEDDON. 








handiest tool. CHAS. F. MUTH. 
Either one will do. I use an old Novice honey- 

knife. PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Acommon case-knife, and a wide chisel, not too 

sharp. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I have used a tool, really a wide short-handled 


chisel, which worked well. I had it made. 
A. J. COOK. 
Any good light knife. More depends upon the 
skill with which the knife is used than upon the 
kind of knife. L. C. Roor. 


I have a nice elastic putty-knife; but somehow 
an old case-knife, two-thirds worn out, seems t6 get 
most of the jobs. E. E. HASTY. 


With us, a mowing-machine section of good size. 
I should judge a stiff putty-knife, with sharpened 
edges, good for the purpose. P. H. Etwoop. 


This is a matter of opinion at best. Even skilled 
mechanics will not agree as to what is the best tool 
fora given purpose. I use a thick knife, ground 
sharp, but thick or blunt. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


One thing is sure, a pocket-knife is better than 
any thing you mention. Take hold of the blade 
near the point, so you can scrape rapidly, and yet 
never touch the cappings, your finger and thumb 
forming a gauge. JAMES HEDDON. 


Propolis comes off the sections much better after 
they have been off the hives for a month or so. A 
putty-knife, cut off about half-way, and ground 
square on the end, is what I use. The square cor- 
ner on the knife takes the propolis off nicely. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

A knife with around handle large enough to al- 
low a firm grasp; blade about three inches long, 
with the back straight the whole length; edge par- 
allel with the back to near the end, then rounded 
off to a point at the back. The edge should be 
rather thin, but not too sharp. A shoemaker’s 
knife, ground as described, makes a good tool for 
the purpose. JAMES A. GREEN. 


I think the above answers indicate that, 
although a special tool may be very conven- 
ient, and quite a saving, it is a difficult mat- 
ter to have it always at hand, as the bee- 
keeper has usually a pocket-knife always at 
hand. If, however, we are cleaning propo- 





T don’t believe it is. C. C. MILLER. 
It is, very likely, impossible. CHAS. F. MuTH. 


Neither possible nor desirable. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Possible, perhaps, but scarcely practicable. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
I don’t think it is with our present races of bees. 
E. FRANCE. 
No; they propolize mainly when they have noth- 
ing else to do. DADANT & SON. 


1 don’t know, but am ready to invest in such 
bees as won't propolize as above. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
No more than it would be to breed off any of their 
wings and legs, or breed a bee without a sting. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
No more than a non-swarming race. There are 
instincts in bees that no breeding will ever eradi- 
cate. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


I suppose so. Bees that are dead do not propo- 
lize; and from the average breeder’s standpoint 
this will be the first result obtained. 

P. H. ELWoop. 

It is dangerous to say that any thing is not possi- 
ble. Look at our Poland-China pigs. I have heard 
that the old primary hogs from which our improv- 
ed ones were developed were so prominent of nose 
and so sharp of back that the feeder, to know 
whether they were in condition to kill, would sim- 
ply raise them by the ears; and if the posterior 
end went down they were ready for the knife. 

A. J. COOK. 

Without attempting to be positive, I will just 
give my views on this. If possible, it would be 
be ruinous wherever ants are plentiful. Trees se- 
crete propolis mainly to keep ants from eating 
buds and other tender organs. The bees have 
“caught on” to the idea, and bring it to their 
hives for a similar purpose—to make their premises 
odious and unendurable to their most unwelcome 
guests. If it be true, that Carniolan bees carry 
little propolis, I should expect to find that there are 
few ants in Carniola. If any one wishes to try this 
scheme, the leading points would be, 1. Get the 
stock from a land where ants are lacking or scarce; 
2. Keep themona platform, the posts of which stand 
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in crocks of crude petroleum; 3. Weed out all the 
propolis-carriers. I prefer to sit and look on. 
E. E. Hasty. 

It is amusing to see the little negatives 
strung along one after another. Prof. Cook, 
however, is a little slow about deciding, and 
replies with a joke. Prof. Cook so seldom 
indulges in jokes of this kind that it sounds 
quite funny. Hasty has given us a very in- 
teresting point, and I should not wonder if 
he were right about it, although I never 
thought of it before. I know ants dislike 
propolis, and bees do also, for that matter, 
if they happen to get their wings or legs 
caught in it. They are very nice and skill- 
ful, however, in stepping about so deftly 
when the hives are filled with it, for they 
never get into trouble unless man, with his 
modern combs and other fixtures, gets the 
poor bee into it. 


QUESTION NO. 63.—Have you found a hee-escape (a 


device which permits the passage of bees out not 


into the inclosure) as a fixture to a honey-house door or 
window, an advantage? If so, please make a diagram 
of the one you use. 


Yes, decidedly. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


T never could find a satisfactory arrangement. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
I have never used any bee-escape, except a 
swinging window. There are several good escapes. 
P. H. EL.woop. 
No. I prefer that bees that find their way into a 
honey-room should remain there until night, when 
they may be released. L. C. Root. 


My new bee-house has wire screens at windows 
that open out. At the top of these are funnel- 
shaped long %-inch holes. When I try them I will 
report. A. J. COOK. 


With our screen house, we need no bee-escapes. 
It is simple to fix a windowso as to accomplish 
what you wish. We consider a description too long 
for this department. JAMES HEDDON. 


I have succeeded so far in getting along without 
any such device; consequently I have none to illus- 
trate. When I get ‘that new honey-house ”’ built, 
perhaps it will have one on it. E. E. Hasty. 


Bees naturally fly to the window, and a few 
moments’ work in lowering the window and brusb- 
ing with a feather rids me of them. I never used a 
device of the kind suggested. GEO. GRIMM. 


Yes. Simply tack a few pieces of lath above the 
window on the casing, and let the wire cloth cover- 
ing the window run up on them six inches or more. 
In this way the bees from the inside run up and out 
while those on the outside try to get in below this 
escape. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I let the upper half of my windows down, fasten 
a wire gauze above the outside of the window, and 
let it extend over % or more of the lower half with- 
out tacking it below. The bees don’t dive and crawl 
up into my room, though the outside of the gauze 
is full of them at times. But bees in the room (car- 
ried there) fly against the wire gauze; and, when 
tired, fall down and out of the crack. 

CHAS. F. MuUTH. 

Yes, I consider a bee-escape of some kind as an 
indispensable fixture. I have used several devices; 
but the cheapest and most satisfactory one is the 








device invented by E. J. Wells, a very poor figure 
of which was given on page 299 of GLEANINGS for 
1886. The common device of running the wire 
screen several inches above the top of a window 
will usually work, but not always, as I have at 
times been seriously troubled by the bees becoming 
too well educated in the details of that arrange- 
ment. 0. O. POPPLETON. 





Lectern | We send you a proof en- 
ROR ae i), graving of the new “‘ Lang- 
))) stroth on the Honey Bee,”’ 
ji, to be published soon. The bee- 
escape is at the top between 
the wall and the screen. Hun- 
dreds of apiarists have taken 
this method from us, and are 
using it. DADANT & SON. 


After various experiments with bee-escapes, I 
have found that, to have your honey-house provid- 
ed with close-fitting blinds, so that you can make it 
quite dark; thenif in taking off boxes or sections 
you get the house full of bees (so to speak), by let- 
ting them stayin the darkafew minutes, and then 
lowering the upper sash and opening a panel of the 
blinds, or even the door, I can clear the house of 
bees quickly. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Yes. Ishould not want to try to get along with- 
I prefer simple cones of wire cloth, 
three inches in diameter at the 
large end, with a %-inch opening 
at the small end, and 5 inches 
long. Put two of these in the 
top of each window. Some- 
times bees find their way back 
through these. I then keep 
them closed most of the time 
for a few days by a plug of cloth 
or paper. I haye used these 
cones double—one inside the other—but this is not 
much use. JAMES A. GREEN. 


out them. 





“ 


I couldn’t keep house without a bee-escape. 
Here’s a cross-section of the one on my 
shop. A hole through the wall a foot 
square or larger, two strips of lath 
/) nailed on the outside on the two sides, 
and a piece of wire cloth, nailed over 
all. The lath holds the wire cloth out 
from the wall, so there is between the 
wall and the wire cloth aspace of about 
% of aninch. The bees crawl up this 
space to get out, but don’t know 
enough to go down in. In my out- 
apiaries I take MRoot’s plan of an 
open-top: tent. Without having had 
the chance to try it yet, I think 
highly of Reese’s bee-escape. 
: C. C. MILLER. 


We have ashop inthe middle of our bee-yard at 
home, with two windows; also two storehouses for 
honey and combs, with windows—in all, seven win- 
dows, with bee-escapes. Bees go out very readily. 
I never knew of asingle bee going in through one 
of those windows. It is simply a wire screen, wide 
enough to tack on to the outside casing and down 
on the window-sill. Let it run up above the win- 





NSOTO SMM... 














dow to 4 of aninch of the weather-strip, on top of 
the top casing. Put two or three strips, 4 of an 
inch thick, under the wire above the windows, to 
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keep the screen out from the side of the house. To 
get bees out of the house, let down the top sash of 
the windows an inch or more; the bees will find 
their way out, and ours never return. 
E. FRANCE. 

While a good many have never used a 
bée-escape at all, it transpires that quite a 
few of the friends are using them, and with 

rofit. If Iam correct, Dadant’s and Mil- 
er’s bee-escape are one and the same thing 
in principle. The cut of the one showsa 
sectional view, while the other a front view. 
Am I right? 


NOLES AND QUERIES. 


ZINC QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS. 

SK your experts if the zinc honey-board al- 
ways excludes the queen. Raising a super 
yesterday, I was surprised to find her majes- 
ty on the board. She was an old laying 
queen in a strong stock. She passed through 

a slot in the board readily. O. BRUMFIELD. 

Brumfield, Ky., June 8, 1888. 

{The perforation in all zinc that we know of is 
so made as to let the bees pass through readily, but 
just exclude the queen. It is only in very rare 
cases that a queen will be found small enough to 
get through. The perforations might be made 
small enough to exclude even small queens, but 
then even workers will hardly nee through; and, 
when filled with honey, not at all.] 


How many days is it before foul brood will be de- 
veloped in a colony of bees, from the time the bees 
take it into their hive? J.S. BRAITHWAITE. 

Manti City, Utah, May 29, 1888. 

(We can not tell how long it takes foul brood to 
develop after the germs are brought into the hive 
—probably a couple of weeks.] 

















Will good syrup-barrels do to put extracted honey 
in? 3 L. H. Rosey. 

Worthington, W. Va., June 10, 1888. 

(Good syrup-barrels will answer perfectly well if 


they are scalded out. Two or three of our large 
honey-producers in the South use these barrels ex- 


clusively. I think I should also wax them on the 
ms we = r directions in the A BC book, under 
77 rre “ta 


CHICKENS EATING BEES; DO THEY EAT DRONES 
_OR WORKERS, OR BOTH? 
When chickens take to catching bees, do they eat 
workers, or do they catch the drones? 
Jeffersonville, Ky., June 9, 1888. W. J. DANIEL. 


(Chickens, when they get into the habit once, will 
eat both drones and workers. Reports have been 
received where oniy drones were found in their 
crops, and again only workers; but quite a number 
have corroborated the statement that both drones 
and workers are eaten. It is seldom that chickens 
ever get into the habit of eating bees. We have 
quite a number of chickens in the vicinity of our 
apiary, but we have never yet known one to 
guilty of the act.] 

RIBWORT. 

Will you or some of your correspondents tell 
something of ribwort (a species of plantain), as a 
honey-plant? also of the common persimmon? 

York Institute, N. C., May 13, 1888. J.S. Perry. 


CANNING SNAP, OR STRING BEANS. 

I see in GLEANINGS that some of the bee-keepers 
told us how to dry and cook sweetcorn. Will you 
please have some brother bee-keeper tell us how 
to can snap, or string beans? J. F. Hepp. 

Boonville, Ind., May 23, 1888. 


in HO De a ES ar ee 





WON’T HATCH THE EGGS ; WHAT'S THE MATTER? 
I have a swarm of bees full of honey. It wasa 
good one last year, and this spring the same queen 
lays plenty of eggs, but the bees won’t hatch them. 
What is the matter? I never heard the like in 25 
years of bee-keeping. The eggs are not touched 
by the workers. The queen is a nice one—Italian. 
All the rest are booming. ISRAEL JACKSON. 

Cambridge, O., May 26, 1888. 

[You will notice that we say, in the A BC book, 
that such acase as yours may happen once in a 
great while—say one queen in ten thousand may 
produce eggs that will not hatch. There is no rem- 
edy but to destroy the queen and give the bees 
another one.] 


FERTILE WORKERS. 

I have a swarm of bees which has been queenless 
for some time. It is full of drone brood. May 7th 
I gave ita frame of eggs, larvee, and brood. May 
3ilst I gave another frame of brood, with a queen- 
cell, but they tore down the queen-cell two days 
later. They have plenty of honey, and the swarm 
is a large one; but the bees do not work now, 
neither will they try to raise a queen. What shall I 
do with them? I have been thinking of uniting a 
young swarm with them. Would this do? 

Harmer, Ohio, June 4, 1888. G. O. SALZMAN. 

{Your bees have fertile workers, I think. You 
can unite the other colony you speak of, with them. 
It may cure them, and it may not. We usually di- 


vide them up, placing the frames of bees and brood 
among several strong colonies. ] 


HOW MANY COLONIES TO AN ACRE OF BUCK- 
WHEAT? 

T have 28 colonies of bees, and would like to know 
how many acres of buckwheat to sow for them to 
be profitable. Any other information gladly re- 
ceived. W. L. HARPER. 

Gallatin, Sumner Co., Tenn, June 6, 1888. 

With about 60 colonics we once secured about 
200 tbs. of surplus from two acres of buckwheat. 
Besides this, a large amount must have gone into 
the brood-apartments. An acre of buckwheatina 
oe season ought to fili the brood chambers of your 
hives; but unless you have a est locality and a 
season, you may get nothing but the seed. 

See “ Buckwheat,’ in the A BC book.] 


SWARMING IN APRIL. 

To-day asmalil swarm of bees, about as large as a 
quart measure, settled on atree. This is very strange 
to me, as the apricot-trees are only just out in bloom, 
it being a late spring. EDWIN PARKER. 

Hooper, Utah, April 15, 1888. 

{If no mg: 4 had been gathered of any account, I 
should say that this little swarm was one that 
starved out; but an examination of that hive would 
soon settle this matter. If the hive contained plen- 
ty of stores and brood, I should say it comes under 
the head of “Absconding Swarms,” as described in 
the ABCbook.) 

WEDGES FOR TOP OF SECTIONS. 

I would suggest that we use small wedge-shaped 
strips of wood for filling the spaces between the 
rows of sections on top the T supers, cut just the 
right length to go inside the box crosswise, and 
shape of about like this cross-section. The 
would, I think, effectually prevent the bees 
from filling these spaces with propolis, and 
would be very much cheaper than using extra T 
tins on top, as they would cost almost nothing. 

Peoria, O. R. L. CLEGG. 

[Your s ion is good, friend C. If we are to 
use ony thing to fill the spaces between the top cor- 
ners of the sections, the wedge you speak of is about 
as good as any ming. If we use spacers at all, we 
must have something that will close up the inter- 
stices perfectly tight, such as a wedge.] 
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MMYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.—1I. Cor. 10; 31. 


NE great reason why we fail in having 
pleasant relations with all of our 
neighbors is because we have different 
opinions in regard to different mat- 
ters. It is true,we have often been 

advised to agree to disagree on disputed 
points, and so let the matter drop. But 
this state of affairs is often unfortunate. It 
was recently stated in my hearing, that, in 
a certain town in the State of Obiv, having 
a population of about 500 people, there are 
seven different church buildings. Notwith- 
standing this ample opportunity of giving 
every individual, as it would seem, the 
privilege of worshiping God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, the facts 
are, that, when the speaker visited that 
town in behalf of the Sunday-schools of 
Ohio, the whole seven churches, except one, 
were standing idle, without services of any 
kind; and this one church had preaching 
only once in four weeks, and the minister 
came from some other place to preach the 
gospel to this town of 500 people. I hope 
this statement is an exaggeration ; and in 
thinking it over I have felt that it must be 
an exaggeration. And yet I remember that, 
in little towns within a few miles of m 
home, there are churches that cost consid- 
erable money, standing empty and idle. In 
one place, where there is but little more 
than a store and a blacksmith shop, there 
are four churches—two of them unoccupied. 
I do not know whether these different de- 
nominations have agreed to disagree, and 
drop the subject, or not ; but it is certainly 
a very sad state of affairs to contemplate. 
It certainly is not according to the spirit of 
our text, to do all for the glory and honor of 
God, that this state of affairs should con- 
tinue. Unbelievers can hardly be blamed 
for looking on with a smile, and pe.haps 
even jesting and making sport of those who 
 erhetcrg to be God’s people. I can hardly 
jlame them for saying, ‘‘ See, these Chris- 
tian people have so many separate notions 
that they have built seven different church- 
es; and even now they are not satisfied. 
With all these accommodations they can 
not scrape up enough Christian grace to 
keep up regular services in even one of 
them. Had they not better tear them down or 
use them for sume useful purpose, and do as 
we do? Are not our chances of heaven (if 
there be any) just as,good as theirs?”’ 

Many of us have been fondly hoping that 
the state of affairs mentioned above is pass- 
ing away ; that the walls between different 
denominations are slowly coming down, 
and that Christ’s spirit is drawing all man- 
kind nearer to each other; that intolerance 
and bigotry are passing away. I do believe 
that such is the case, dear friends ; but may 
God help us in the urgent need that every 
Christian believer shall closely examine his 
own heart to see if it be not possible that 
he is a stumbling-block in the way of allow- 
ing God’s kingdom to come, and_ his will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. The above 











thoughts were prompted by a kind letter, 
part of which I give you below. 


KEEPING SATURDAY INSTEAD OF SUNDAY. 


Mr. Root:—1 have recently read an extract from 
an article said to have been written by you, to the 
effect that you would not gather your maple sap 
from 12 o’clock at night on Sunday until the same 
time upon the following night. In your A BC book 
ITalso find similar sentiments in regard to hiving 
bees upon that day; and from this and other of 
your writings I gather the idea that you havea 
bigh regard for sacred things, and do not allow the 
cares of this world to absorb your uttention to the 
exclusion of things more enduring, as most busy 
people do. Will you now pardon me for taking a 
portion of your valuable time with thoughts of 
mine? I also, though leading a busy life, am much 
interested in eternal things, and feel the necessity 
of a careful observance of the Sabbath, and also of 
the remaining nine commandments. I lay aside the 
cares of the week to perform the duties of Sabbath- 
school superintendent and church elder; but while 
Iam engaged in this work, the workman’s saw and 
hammer may be heard in your factory, and the 
busy hum of a thousand enterprises can be heard in 
the land, perhaps with greater vigor than upon other 
days, preparing for the morrow’s rest; for our lit- 
tle band of forty persons or more lay our burdens 
down Friday eve, as the sun disappears in the west, 
and labor ceases until the same sign proclaims 
the Sabbath ended upon the following evening. 
Thus in this land of ours two days are kept, each 
held sacred by its adherents, and both parties zeal- 
ousinthe cause of God. Lamahumble member 
of one class, you of the other. One of us must be 
wrong, and no other conclusion can be reached. If 
it is 1 who am zealous in observing a false Sabbath, 
week after week, then some friend, imbued with 
the Spirit of the Master, has a duty to perform in 
demonstrating to me my mistake; and if it is you, 
then asimilar duty lies upon some one (and why 
not me?) to do the same to you. Each of us, no 
doubt, is sure of his ground. Every variety of be- 
lief necessarily implies this where opinions differ. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 
BEGINNING THE SABBATH AT SUNDOWN. 


You seem to regard the sin of Sabbath-breaking 
us beginning at midnight. Do you not know that 
this is the civil day, and comparatively modern in 
its origin? Do you think God is so plastic or elastic 
as to mold himself tohuman customs and whims? 
This would cause the Lord to reason something like 
this: ‘I have said, From even until even shall ye 
eelebrate your Sabbaths, Lev. 23:32; and in Neh. 
13: 19 I have made this same thing plain to you, but 
you want it from midnight to midnight. Have 
your own way if you want it; mine doesn’t amount 
to any thing.” 

You will find in Matt. 28:1these words: “In the 
end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary to see the sepulcher.”” Have you 
any idea they came at midnight to see the sepul- 
cher? * ~ * * * * * * * * 

Can we trust a day that has no divine sanction, 
but condemnation only? Ihave for a long time 
concluded that ] can not, and find it no cross to 
submit to the inconvenience. Did not Paul say, 
Acts 20: 20, that he kept back nothing that was prof- 
itable unto you? He certainly kept back the mat- 
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ter of Sunday observance. Conclude, therefore, that 
itis either unprofitable or unsanctioned, and take 
God at his word; keep the right day next Sabbath, 
and, between the hours that God designed it to be 
kept, it can not be kept too strictly. See Ex. 34:21, 
and Isa. 58: 13, Yours in hope,— 


N. E. LOVELAND. 
Green Spring, O., May 28, 1888. 


I thank you, dear friend, for the very kind 
and fair way in which you write ; and I want 
to say here to our readers that I have receiv- 
ed a great many letters on the above subject. 
Some of them I[ have replied to privately, 
and others seemed so unreasonable and in- 
tolerant that I felt that I could do nothing 
but breathe a prayer that the great Father 
might help us all to climb above the tempta- 
tions that seem mysteriously to attach them- 
selves to discussions of a theological nature. 
Geike, in his Life of Christ, says that_reli- 
gious hatred is the most intense of all ha- 
treds. Now, may God help us both to have 
Christian charity enough to avoid all such 
temptations. I will explain to our readers 
further, that, after the stars given above, 
follows matter too lengthy for our columns. 
Most of it is Scripture texts, to prove that 
God expects us to obey literally his command 
in regard to keeping the Sabbath. I would 
remind our good friend what Paul says— 
‘The letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh 
alive.”” Now, may God give me grace to be 
truthful and tolerant and fair, when I say 
that none of the texts quoted by our brother 
would indicate to me there ought to bea 
change in regard to what we call the Sab- 
bath-day. Let me illustrate my convictions 
on the subject by a little incident in our 
office. 

Book-keepers, above all other people, 
ought to be accurate and literal. The safe- 
tv of the accounts intrusted to their care 
depends upon being accurate, even to a fig- 
ure or fraction. In fact, we have, in our 
business, decided that there is no other way 
than to keep accounts, even to coppers. Not 
a few of our good friends have been offend- 
ed because they have received statements 
where debits and credits were made, when 
the amount involved was only a few cents. 
And I have sometimes been obliged to ex- 
plain to them that our work is done bya 
system of rules; and in carrying out these 
rules it frequently happens that one might 
think we were singular and small, in taking 
notice of such little things—for instance, 
notifying a man tnat 11 or 12 cents remained 
to his credit, and asking him what disposi- 
tion he wished made of the amount. Well, 
some years ago the book-keeper informed 
me we were not receiving enough postage- 
stamps for the needs of our business, -and 
that some would need to be purchased. I 
assented, and then came the question, 
‘* How many shall we get?’’ Now, ordina- 
rily I should have said : 

“Oh! perhaps you had better get, say, 
ten dollars’ worth.” Being in a_ burry, 
however, | presume [ omitted the qualifica- 
tions, and answered briefly, **‘ Get ten dol- 
lars’ worth.” 

A little time after, I found an important 
mail, containing letters of much moment, 





standing on the wheelbarrow, after the 
time they should have gone to the office. 
Delays in the U. S. mail always vex me, and 
I went from one to another, and demanded 
the cause. I found the trouble was, that, 
just as the mail-boy was starting to the of- 
fice, he was asked to wait a minute%§for the 
money,to get some postage-stamps. When 
I found the book-keeper she was hurrying 
around to get the ten dollars, there not being 
enough in the money-drawer for the pur- 
pose. They had scraped up from the‘differ- 
ent clerks perhaps eight or nine dollars, and 
were going to others to get the rest of it. I 
Was somewhat stirred up by this time, and 
replied, perhaps rather vehemently : 

* Why, you need not get ten dollars. 

Give the boy what you have, and start him 
along before those important letters fail in 
getting off on this train.” 
_ My manner and words stirred up a§little 
ill feeling, perhaps, in the heart of the 
book-keeper, for I was criticising her meth- 
ods. She replied,‘t Mr. Root, you yourself 
said we should get ten dollars’ worth.” I 
shall have to admit right here a bad trait in 
my character. When I am vexed I am 2 
to be a little regardless of the truth. It 
Was on my tongue’s end to say, and I am 
afraid I did say it, ‘‘ I did not say get ten 
dollars’ worth.”? What [ meant by this, and 
what I should have said had I not been ex- 
cited, would have been, perhaps, as fol- 
lows : 

‘Why, my good friend, I am sure I did 
not say that you should get exactly ten dol- 
lars’ worth of stamps. But even suppose 
that I did say so,do you not know as well 
aS I do, that it is of no moment -whatever, 
whether you get nine dollars’ worth or even 
only five dollars’ worth in place of just ten 
dollars’ worth? The boy was already late, 
as you were probably aware, and there is 
great danger that letters will fail to get off 
where many do/lars were at stake. Why, 
then, insist on keeping the boy till you 
could serape up fifty cents or a dollar, that 
you might obey your orders to the letter, 
when the letter was of no consequence? In 
fact, when you asked me the question as to 
how many stamps we had better get, the 
very question implied that only a few were 
wanted to make up for the lack. One dol- 
lars’ worth might have answered; but to 
avoid being obliged to make a second de- 
mand for stamps very soon, it would be bet- 
ter, perhaps, to get several dollars’ worth ; 
and in mentioning ten I did so supposing 
there were plenty of funds to be had, with- 
out any delay, as is usually the case.” 

Now, the book-keeper might have replied 
that my orders were to get ten dollars’ 
worth, and that, under the circumstances, 
she had no authority to get any more or 
less. She might have added, too, that she 
was entirely innocent in the matter, and 
that I was very much out of place to get 
cross, and to scold, when they were all do- 
ing their best to do exactly as L had told 
them to. 

You see, dear friends, we might have 
talked on this very subject for half a day, 
and, very likely, the longer we talked, the 
more bitter and unchristianlike we should 
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both get.* We were both professing Chris- 
tians, and are now; and [ trust that this fact 
alone, if nothing else, kept us from wastin 

many words, or from cherishing any unkin 

feelings, in regard to the matter. Do you 
see the application? Have you not seen 
professing Christians argue on the subject 
of baptism, or, if you choose, on the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, much in the same 
way ? The whole trouble is in misunder- 
standing, or, perhaps, more cecpiggen & ina 
difference of opinion. In giving orders to 
the help about our establishment we fre- 
quently run against both extremes. One 
man will be so literal that he stops progress, 
and may be is a laughingstock to those 
about him. I generally take such a one’s 
part, however, for he is a valuable man 
when you come to know him. More often, 
however, we meet people, especially young- 
er ones, that it seems impossible to get to 
do as they are told. They have never been 
accustomed to working to the line or to the 
letter, and just as svon as your back is 
turned they have deviated so far from what 
you have told them that the work is spoiled. 
Where is the golden mean? Why, I think 
it is in exercising good common sense. 
Please do not understand me to mean to be 
offensive when I use this term. One who 
assumes important places, who takes the 
management of men and property must 
continually use his judgment in deciding to 
obey according to the letter or according to 
his better judgment. 

Is it not true, dear friends, that we glorify 
God by using our judgment and common 
sense in the way I have indicated? Do you 
not dishonor him by getting angry and stub- 
born and headstrong in arguing unimpor- 
tant matters, as in the case of the postage- 
stamps? It is sad enough to see two pro- 
fessing Christians losing their temper in this 
way ; but think of the spectacle before the 
great outside world, of ies of Christians 
manifesting an unbrotherly and unchristian- 
like spirit. Do the seven churches in that 
town glorify God by the spectacle of seven 
emptu churches? May God help us ! 

No, dear friend L.,I have not any idea 
that the Marys came to the sepulcher at 
midnight. Neither have I any idea that 
God’s people counted time from mid- 
night as we do. Why, dear friend, you give 
me pain when you go to such lengths on 
this matter that I must think unimportant. 
Pray consider a moment. The Bible was 
certainly intended for all times and for all 
localities. Well, even the very pages of 
GLEANINGs, on which your eyes are resting 
are now read in localities where the sun 
does not rise at all for several days, and 
again at another season of the year it does 
not set at all for several days.t How shall 
we count time in such localities? 

And now we come to your last point, for I 
feel that it would be wrong to occupy more 
space or more time in this matter. 

Perhaps I should say, in answer to your 





*T have been told that two Christian ministers 
once spent several weeks in arguing on the subject 
of baptism. One talked acertain length of time, 
and then the other talked. Nothing resulted, how- 
ever, from all this talk. 

+ See p, 796, Oct. 15th issue, 1887. 





closing thought, that I have never gone 
over the arguments on either side of this 
question, and I hope I am excusable if I say 
it does not seem to me to be necessary. As 
in the case of the setting of the sun, there is 
no possibility, as | understand it, of decid- 
ing what day was kept as Sunday in olden 
time. Some time ago the Scientific Ameri- 
can made mention of an island in the Pa- 
cific, settled by two companies of people, 
each coming from a different direction. 
Both companies had counted correctly, yet 
the days of the week did not agree, and it is 
not yet settled which company has the best 
authority to be considered right—that is, 
one company might call a certain day Mon- 
day, and the other company can with equal 
esa ace call it Tuesday. Does not this 
geograp ical fact upset the whole matter? 
f, however, our Seventh-day friends confine 
themselves to something still narrower— 
that is, that the day universally counted as 
the last day of the week, shall be called the 
Sabbath, it seems this state of affairs is sad- 
der still. 

So far as | am concerned, with all my 
privileges and with all my intercourse with 
the world, 1 did not know, until recently 
told, that Sunday was generally considered 
the first day of the week. As Monday is 
the first working-day of the week, if some- 
body had made an appointment for me for 
the first day of the week, I should have ac- 
cepted Monday as the day, without any hes- 
itation. Now,if our friends are so tena- 
cious about this matter, which I must think 
comparatively unimportant, why shall not 
the world at large accommodate them by 
agreeing to call Monday the first day of the 
week,and Sunday the last, or seventh?{ If 
aa reply, even that will not satisfy them, I 
will try tosay with the best grace I can, that I 
can not give the subject any further atten- 
tion. While our jails are overflowing, and 
new additions are being constantly require- 
ed; while the fight against intemperance 
seems tobe gaining ground, and nothing 
more is needed but to unite Christians ; and 
while other great questions are before us, 
needing every inch of space in our journals, 
and every hour that every Christian man or 
woman has to spare, can we waste time 
about a civil war oe ourselves in regard 
to something that at least a large part of 
earnest Christians deem only a technicality? 
Dear friend L., after the kind letter you 
have written us, can it be possible that you 
and your people are only (as the Savior ex- 
pressed it) straining out gnats and swallow- 
ing camels? Think of the town with seven 
empty churches going to pgp aeegecm 
Think of the other towns where saloons are 
running rampant because members of differ- 
ent churches refuse to work together; then 
let us ask ourselves the question if we are, 
in our differences, conforming to the lan- 
guage of the text with which I started this 
talk to-day. 


Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.—I. Cor. 10: 31. 


+ The world at large never uses the terms second, 
third, fourth, etc.,as applied to the days of the 
week; therefore no change of any moment will oc- 
cur to business or any thing else, if peave who pre- 
fer, decide to consider Monday the first week day. 
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THE BEST NEWS. 





Back again from weary wanderings, 
To the dear old place; 

Glad to clasp the hand of friendship, 
See a kindly face. 


What news? Why, the best of all things— 
News the very best; 

What will cause you most rejoicing 
As at home you rest? 


Not more wealth and not more honor; 
’Tis what you desire; 
Wherefore look so very thoughtful? 
Do you not inquire? 


"lis what you have hoped and prayed for, 
Looked for many years; 

Oh! can it be that well-loved daughter? 
Wherefore flow these tears? 


“Connie?” “ Yes! she is converted— 
Given her youthful heart 

To the blessed loving Savior— 
Chosen Mary’s part.” 


Blessed news! what glad thanksgiving 
Rises in your breast! 
And in heaven what great rejoicing 
"Mid the pure and blest! 
Mrs. M. A. BIGELOW. 
Malone, Franklin Co., N. Y. 











TOBACCO (SOLUHIN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. ond, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
plodare that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 

acco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 











HOW SHALL WE FIGHT THE BATTLE ? 

AM glad to see what one State has done in stop- 
ping the sale of tobacco to our dear boys. 
What a shame for church people to sell the 
deadly nuisance! No wonder the church 
gatherings are small, for the Spirit of God will 

not dwell in such hearts. And, too, how under- 
handed it is totry to carry on temperance meet- 
ings, and, as soon as one speaks of tobacco, the 
president gets up and says it’s not to be talked 
there, for so many use it, and ‘I am one of the 
number.” Ah, the lawis for the lawless, no mat- 
ter whom it hits. So we may say, many use rum, 
and so we’ must say nothing about it. I firmly be- 
lieve, if tobacco were cleaned out of the land, 
drunkenness would cease to a greater degree than 
ever before. How often people tell us it is harder 
to leave off tobacco than rum, and yet they are en- 
couraging it all the while! How many are kept 
poor in purse as well as health by it! Only 5 cents 
a day isa snug little fortune in a common man’s 
life, besides the misery of a guilty conscience. Go 
on, Bro. Root; no wonder you are successful in 





business, for you are doing the will of our Savior. 
Excuse these few hasty remarks, for it’s hurry 
now with me, early and late. Bees, garden, grafting, 
ete., take each moment. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Hallowell, Maine. 

Gently, my good friend. Although all 
you say may be true, lam afraid you are 
wounding, by your severity, the feelings of 
many «a good brother who reads GLEAN- 
INGs. It isalittle sad if the president of 
a temperance meeting is a user of tobacco ; 
but I think it is sadder still to drive him 
away from the meeting by our harshness 
and intolerance. Remember what Jesus 
told Peter—* Put up thy sword.” GLEAN- 
INGs has been successful in getting a good 
many to give up the use of tobacco; but 
pea bear in mind, dear brother, it has 
veen done by gentleness and kind words, 
not by reproaches and harshness. ‘ Not 7 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, sait 
the Lord of hosts.” 


As [have stopped the use of tobacco, | promise 
to pay the price of a smoker if I begin again. 


E. G. HOWLAND. 
Manchester, N. Y., May 14, 1888. 


Thomas Eilar has quit the use of tobacco; and if 
you think him entitled to a smoker, please send 
one; and if he commences using the weed again I 
will pay for it. SILAS THRAILKILL. 

Barber’s Mills, Ind., June 6, 1888. 





Send a smoker to Charlie Norris, Nehawka, Neb., 
as he has quit using tobacco, after the use of it for 
years. It he ever uses it again he will pay for it. 


W. J. HESSER. 
Plattsmouth, Neb., June 5, 1888. : 


ANOTHER BROTHER GOES BALL FOR A NEIGHBOR. 
If you will send your old customer, Dave Willis, a 

smoker, I will pay you for it if he commences using 

tobacco again. I had a talk with him yesterday, 

and he said he would quit its use. 1. T. TALBOT. 
Jonah, Tex. 


ANOTHER PLEDGE. 

As I want to stop using tobacco, and need a 
smoker, Ihave made up my mind to stop; andif I 
ever use any more tobacco, I will send you the 
price of the smoker. E. A. EASTMAN. 

Clintonville, Wis. 


HAS SMOKED 30 YEARS. 

My husband bas smoked for 30 years, and has 
now given it up. If you will be kind enough to 
send him a smoker I wiil see that his first smoke 
will cost him $1.25. Mrs. R. W. SUMNERVILLE. 

Tomahawk, Wis., May 9, 1888. 








A FREE MAN FOR A WHOLE WEEK, 

After reading your kind offer so many times to 
so many tobacco-smokers, I thought I would try it. 
I have not smoked for one week, and don’t intend 
to again... If Ido I will send you the cash for the 
smoker. L. H. BintscH. 

Whatcom, Wash. Ter., May 3, 1888. 


A USER FOR 40 YEARS. 

I have used tobacco for forty years, but quit last 
fall,and have not used it since; and I pledge my- 
self not to use it again if you will send me asmo- 
ker; and if ever I do use it again, I will pay you the 
full price of the smoker. G, W. WILcox, 

Hopkins, Mo. 
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CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT IT. 

I have used tobacco fora number of years, but 
gave it up a short time ago, and find that I can get 
along without it. If you send mé a smoker, and I 
ever use tobacco again inany form, I will pay you 
for the smoker. Caas. A. TRAY. 

Littleton, Colo., Mar. 24, 1888. 











BETTER OFF WITHOUT TOBACCO. 

I have not smoked since 1] read your journal. I 
smoked once for heartburn; but since I quit it 1 
have better health. If lam entitled to a smoker, 
send it along; and if I ever use tobacco again I will 
pay you one dollar for it. T. OBERLITNER. 

Deshler, O., Apr., 28, 1888. 


A USER FOR 25 YEARS. 

I have made a determination to quit the use of 
tobacco. I have used it for 25 years. If you think 
I deserve one of your smokers you can send it 
along. I will promptly hand over the price of the 
smoker if I ever begin again. I pledge my word 
and honor to you as security. M. T. MORGAN. 

Waynesburg, Ky., Apr. 21, 1888. 


GOING BAIL FOR A YOUNG FRIEND IN THE TOBAC- 
CO BUSINESS. 

I have a young friend here who has been in the 
habit of using tobacco. I have succeededin getting 
him to quit its use, and told him, when I saw he 
meant it, 1 would order a smcker for him; that you 
offered smokers to all parties that would quit using 
tobacco. Please send itin my name. He holds me 
to the contract. J. 8. BippDLeE. 

Laysburg, Pa., March 2, 1888. 

That is right, friend B. Look after the 
boys. Shake them up and work them up, 
and God will bless you. 





HOW ONE FEELS AFTER HE 
PLEDGE, 
Your kind offer was received yesterday in the 
form of a nice new smoker. Many thanks. I have 
not smoked for a month, and have no desire to try 
itnow. I hope every one with the dirty habit will 
accept your kind offer, and stop smoking. 
Louis H. BERTSCH. 
Whatcom, Wash. Ter., May 25, 1888. 


AAS ACCEPTED THE 


SETTING THE BALL ROLLING. 

Mr. John S. Lewis, my neighbor, on hearing of 
your offer, has quit the use of tobacco. If you will 
send him asmoker packed with my goods I will pay 
you for it, if he ever uses the weed again. Thank- 
ing you for the smoker you sent me, and the good 
that abstaining from the use of tobacco has done 
me, I remain your friend,— R. M. TATE. 

Somerset, Ky., May 21, 1888. 


A MINISTER OF THE BIBLE WHO HAS RESUMED 
USING TOBACCO. 

I have written to you but once, and I now blush 
at having to inclose to you the pay for the Clark 
smoker. My pa isa minister, and he has resumed 
the use of tobacco. I must tell you that Ido not 
use tobacco, and never intend to. 

G. R. HOUCHINS. 

Pipestem, W. Va., May 30, 1888. 

May God bless your pa, my dear child, 
even if he has gone back to the use of to- 
baceo; and may Geet bless you too, for the 
promptness with which you informed us 
that your papa had decided he would rather 
pay for the smoker than to fight against the 








appetite for tobacco. But tell him for us, 
dear child, that the cross he has undertaken 
to ¢arry,and given up, is the cross of Christ 
Jesus the Savior, whom he strives to serve 
and honor. Will you not bid him consider 
again, and think of the influence he must 
exert on the youth in his parish, as well as 
on the older ones, and ask him if he will not 
try again—perhaps not for the sake of a 
smoker alone, but bid him remember that it 
is for Christ’s sake that he fights the battle. 
50 TO 60 CENTS’ WORTH OF TOBACCO 
A WEEK. 

Iam one of the A B C elass. I also consider 
GLEANINGS the best of all papers treating on the 
bee-question. From it I learned of your liberal 
offer to tobacco-users, and I made up my mind that, 
if you could afford to make such an offer to stran- 
gers, we all ought to quit. I have used from fifty to 
sixty cents’ worth a week for 17 years. I have quit 
now, and have no desire to use it again. If I use 
tobacco again I will send you one dollar to pay for 
the smcker. M. E. HOLMES. 

Dorchester, Neb., Mar. 25, 1888. 


QUIT FROM 


AFTER A HARD STRUGGLE. 

After long and hard efforts I feel that I have at 
last gained the victory over the useless and filthy 
habit of using tobacco. I left it off about 8 months 
ago. I felt that I wanted to get from under its in- 
fluence well before I asked for the smoker. I 
present to you the name of my friend T. B. Moore, 
of this placc, who left it off at the same time. 
We request you to send us two smokers, if you 
think us entitled to them. We agree to pay 
your price for the smoker if we commence the 
use of tobacco. DPD. B. BRYAN. 

Rome, Ga., Apr. 16, 1888. 

May God bless you both, dear friends. 
There is an advantage in having somebody 
break off with you, for ‘tin union there is 
strength.’”’ You can mutually help each 
other, and you can bea mutual check on 
each other. 


TWO RESOLUTIONS FROM THE PROBATE JUDGE OF 
POLK CO., MO. 

T have resolved to quit the use of tobacco, and 
claim one of the new Clark smokers, with the en- 
larged blast and loose valve. I will pay for the 
smoker if I ever use the weed again. I have also 
been telling of the good things you are doing 
through GLEANINGS, to one of my neighbors who 
is or was a slave to tobacco (his name is Greene 
Botts, of Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo.), and he promised 
me to for ever quit its use, and asks that you send 
him asmoker. He will pay for it if he ever uses 
it. If he does not pay you when he breaks this 
pledge I will pay the debt forhim. A.J. LOwEr. 

Bolivar, Mo., May 21, 1888. 

Friend L., I hope you will excuse us for 
letting out the truth that you are a pro- 
bate .judge. Iam sure you will when I ex- 
plain to you that your example, and the 
position which you occupy, may do a vast 
amount of good. Our probate judges, as 
well as our lawyers and doctors, are, a 
great part of them, users of tobacco; and 
the influence they exert is wide and strong, 
especially over the boys. When this To- 
bacco Column was first started I little ex- 
pected to have it honored by a probate 
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judge among the number who took the! it alittle; and, besides, are you not a little 


pledge. May God bless you, dear brother, 
in your resolution. 


RESUMED THE USE, BUT PAYS UP. 

I obtained a smoker under the caption of Tobac- 
co Column. There may be those who know the 
deed; and as I broke on part of my promise I sent 
you 70 cts. You gave me credit privately, yet it 
might be as well to publish this and save me from 
the terrible consequences of suspicion. 

Beason, I1l., Mar. 27, 1888. JAMES HAMILTON. 


ANOTHER WHO HAS RESUMED TOBACCO, BUT 
PAYS UP. 

Inclosed find 75 cts. to pay for the smoker you 
gave me for quitting the use of tobacco. Sorry to 
tell you that I have taken up the filthy habit again; 
but I got to craving it, and it seemed that nothing 
else would do me any good. Do not think hard of 
me. C. M. SMITH. 

Palestine, Tex., Apr. 21, 1888. 

Rest assured, friend 8., that we shall nev- 
er think hard of anybody who pays up 
squarely and honestly, as you do, when he 
decides that he prefers not to give up the 
use of tobacco. It is all square, and we can 
shake hands over it, and be just as good 
friends as before. 


A BROTHER WHO HAS SMOKED TO SOME EXTENT. 

I never chewed tobacco, although | tried it sever- 
al times. I have smoked to some extent, and, see- 
ing your liberal offer in GLEANINGS, | make the 
pledge: “If Lever use tobacco again in any form, 
I will pay you for the smoker.” B. F. HOOVER. 

Penrose, Iil., Apr. 6, 1888. 

Friend H., I hope you will excuse me if I 
suggest there isa little danger in giving 
smokers as you state it. The danger is this: 
Somebody who has used tobaccoa very little, 
or. may be, who used it a good while ago, 
might commence again, or smoke a few 
times, just enough to say he had given it up, 
so as to get the smoker. I don’t suppose that 
50 cents would be very much of an object, 
but some of our boys do such things some- 
times, just for the mischief or fun, as they 
term it. The smoker is intended as a sort 
of pledge to those who make some sort of 
sacrifice in breaking off. Now, if you are 
not one of the number we think the gen- 
eral effect would be better for you to pay 
for your smoker. 


HOW TO GET A SMOKER. 

I have been exercising my mind how to get a 
smoker. I can't promise to give up tobacco, be- 
cause I never use it, nor write, as many seem to do, 
* Please send me a smoker, and I will quit tobacco; 
but if you don’t, I won't.” I think the same thing 
like this ought to fetch one: 

Friend Root:—I want a smoker. I don’t use to- 
bacco; can’t bear the vile stuff, or to be with those 
who do; but if you don’t send one I'll take toit. I 
know it will make me sick—perhaps kill me—then 
you will have my death to answer for, and also the 
sufferings of a large family left to the tender 
mercies of a cold world, and all for the sake ofa 
smoker. 

There! that’s as good as some of them. 

Hondo City, Tex. G. E. HAILES. 

Friend H., there is atruth in what you 
say, although [ think you have overdrawn 








uncharitable toward your fellow-men who 
are slaves to a bad habit? Are you not 
afraid that you are blocking the wheels of 
progress in a good cause? 








WHAT TO DOIN JULY. 


A. I. ROOT TALKS TO THE FRIENDS ABOUT HONEY- 
PLANTS, GARDENING, AND THE PLANT- 
BUSINESS IN GENERAL, 


O far as the bees are concerned, Ernest 
and the rest of them will occupy that 
field. I will speak especially of honey- 
plants. Buckwheat may be sown at 
any time this month, and will not only 

ee a crop of honey if the season is favora- 

le, but a crop of grain also ; but I presume 
the sooner it is put in, the better. Borage 
will give acrop of blossoms if sown now; 
but I haven’t any idea that the bees will 
get honey enough from it to pay for the 
trouble of sowing. It may be worth all it 
cost you, however, to see the bees work on 
it. Catnip, dandelions, and figwort, can be 
sown now. They will not blossom this year, 
however, but will make good roots for arcs f 
blossoms next year. Mignonette, mustard, 
portulacea, Rocky-Mountain bee-plant, and 
spider-plant, will probably give some blos- 
soms if the seed is sown now, but not as 
much as if sown earlier. Seven-top turnip 
may also be sown now or later, to blossom 
next spring. Now is just about the time to 
sow rape. The only trouble is the little 
black flea, or ‘* Jumping Jack,” as it is call- 
ed. Although these were very bad with us 
in the spring, on the cabbages, turnips, and 
all of that family, I am very glad to say that 
just now there is not one to be seen any- 
where; and our radishes, just up, are as 
bright and green as new dollars—not an in- 
sect-bite either on the upper or under side 
of the leaves. This is probably on account 
of the abundant rains. If this state of af- 
fairs continues, rape would give a large crop 
of blossoms for honey and seed besides. I 
presume alsike and other clovers sown now 
would make a good root, and stand safely 
over winter. Although we have not had 
much experience in sowing alsike as late as 
July, we have several seasons tried sowing 
it in September and October, but the winter 
has killed it out every time. As alsike is 
seldom sown alone by itself, it has not, as a 
general thing, been tested very much until 
we commenced sowing fall wheat. I believe 
it makes a very satisfactory stand when 
sown with wheat that is putin early. 


WHAT CAN THE MARKET - GARDENER 
PLANT IN JULY, AND GET A CROP? 


Lots of things. He can sow asparagus- 
seeds, and get little plants to sell next 
spring. He can sow all kinds of beans, and 
pet © Sree except the Lima and late pole 

ans. All kinds of beets do splendidly, 
when sown in July. He can not very well 
sow cabbage-seed and get good cabbages, 
unless, indeed, it is the very early kinds, 
such as Early Wakefield and Early Sum- 
mer. But he can put out plants during the 
whole month; the same with cauliflower. 
Carrots do nicely when the seed is sown in 
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July—sometimes better than when sown 
later. White Plume celery, even if the seed 
is sown as late as July, will give a nice crop 
if the weather and soil are favorable. For 
other kinds of celery, July is the month for 
setting the plants in thegfield. All of the 
early sweet corns will give a good crop, as a 
rule, if planted almost any time in July. 
Cucumbers for pickles, are sown more in 
July than in almost any other*month. Let- 
tuce, as a rule, does not sell much during 
this month. But if you sow seeds now the 
will make plants just right for lettuce to sell 
in the fall. See what our friend Terrell did 
with lettuce in the fall,on page 806. Onion- 
seed may be sown for sets. Parsnips will 
do fairly as late as this. Pepper-plants may 
be put out now, but it is too late to sow the 
seed so as to get much of a crop. Early 
Ohio pore planted during the fore part 
of July will usually give a crop, if the soil 
and weather are favorable. Radishes will 
do splendidly if you can avoid the black 
flea, mentioned in our remarks in regard to 
rape. Oyster-plant and spinach will give a 
fair crop if sown now. Summer squashes 
will do well if you have a market for them 
so late. Other kinds will hardly escape the 
frost. Tomato-plants may be set, with the 
prospect of a fair crop, especially if frosts 
hold off. Last, but not least, come turnips. 
The old adage runs— 
The 25th of July, 
Be the weather wet or dry. 

But so much depends on the season that we 
make sowings all through the month. It is 
quite an interesting experiment to sowa 
great number of kinds, and see which does 
best in your soil. Whenever a piece of 
ground can be cleared off, get in turnips. If 
vou want to see them boom, plow out deep 
furrows, and fill them with manure. Then 
with a shovel-plow throw the fine earth over 
the manure,* and sow your turnips right 
over it. The more you mix the manure and 
line the soil, the better. Read friend Mar- 
tin’s instructions for sowing turnips, on 
paige 304. 

PUTTING OUT STRAWBERRIES IN JULY. 

If any of you enjoy playing with straw- 
berries as I do, now is the great month to 
do it. Plants that are rooted during 
this month, and set out in rich ground, 


heavily manured, will do wonders. This 
28th day of June we are snipping off run- 
ners, some of them being rooted slightly, 


and some of them not. These we throw 
into a pail of water, after which a small boy 
is to clip the runner off. They are then 
nlanted in our best ground for plants, exact- 
y as we have explained to you the way we 
prick out our celery-plants, etc. We keep 
them wet until they take root, and cover 
them with cloth frames, when the sun 
shines, and in two or three weeks we have 
excellent well-rooted plants, to fill orders. 


*T have just this present season learned how to 
use the shovel-plow so as to throw the dirt either to 
the right or to the left,as you may wish. Simply 
tip it on its side, holding it by one handle. You can 
make it cover potatoes, bank up celery, ridge up 
ground for sweet potatoes, or any thing of the 
kind. The above arrangement works splendidly for 
bran iad celery, etc., when you are late in getting 

em in, 





We expect to sell strawberry-plants from 
now until the ground freezes. 

By the way, what do you think our plant- 
garden (a piece of ground less than 100 feet 
square), Which I have told you about a good 
many times, has brought usin during the 
past spring? Why, something like $250; 
and nearly all of the plants have been sold 
to our immediate neighbors. When there 
comes a rainy day we have our plant-garden 
full of customers, and it has seemed to me 
that the folks who buy plants are almost al- 
ways intelligent and nice-looking men and 
women. Now, whenever you want your old 
friend A. 1. Root to tell you about his plants 
and garden-stuff, just indicate it when you 
write to us. True, I have ended my book, 
“What to Do,” ete., but it is alittle hard 
to stop talking on a subject I love so well. 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R, ROOT. 


THE PRESENT HONEY-FLOW. 

Tis now June 26, and there is but very 
little honey in the hives. Brood-rearing 
has been progressing quite extensively, 
and this, together with the fact that the 
colonies are quite strong, has helped 

somewhat to reduce the amount of honey in 
the hives. In our locality, so far the usual 
amount of nectar does not begin to average 
as well as it usually does. Conditions of 
weather, hot days and nights, good rainfalls 
about once in two weeks, have, for some 
reason or other, failed to cause the secretion 
of nectar in the usual quantities. There is 
an abundance of white clover in spite of the 
drouth of last year and the predictions 
that, in consequence, there would be little 
or no white clover. As nearly as I can esti- 
mate, I should judge there is about five 
pounds of honey to each of our colonies, on 
an average. There is hardly a capped cell 
in the apiary, to say nothing of thinking of 
putting on surplus-receptacles. 

We hear people complain that the failure 
of the honey-crop was owing to drouth or an 
excess of rain, or some other cause beyond 
our control. This year, so far as anybody 
can tell, we have had all the favorable con- 
ditions one could wish. During one or two 
seasons we.have had considerable dry 
weather—so much so that farmers and ev- 
erybody began to complain, and yet the 
season closed up with the usual amount of 
honey. Now, the point I am getting at is 
this: Do the conditions of weather really 
make so much difference as we have been 
in the habit of supposing? 

LATER. 

June 28.—The prospects are now consider- 
ably more favorable. Strong colonies have 
begun to whiten the tops of their combs, 
and in some cases capped honey is found. 
The weaker colonies have not begun to av- 
erage as much in proportion. If the weath- 
er will only brighten up, we shall probably 
get some more honey from clover. Bass- 


wood has not opened just yet, and we may 
get a good flow from this source. 
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MORE SWARMING. 


Since our last issue we have had consider- 
ably more swarming ; though, in consequence 
of the small inflow of honey, it has gradually 
tapered off. We have somewhat modified 
the Manum swarming-arrangnment, so that 
it can be used in securing swarms when the 
queens are not clipped. We do not clip 
here, and so Manum’s little cage was enlarg: 
ed to the capacity of about a peck measure. 
It is made of wire cloth. The mouth or to 
is 10 inches square, properly stiffened with 
t-inch round iron. Toward the bottom it 
tapers so that it assumes the form of an in- 
verted pyramid. To one side of the top is 
hinged a square wire-cloth cover. he 
whole cage, then, is simply a pyramid, the 
base of which is hinged so as to open and 
close. This whole cage is next pivoted, 
small end downward, intoa Y, made of 3, 
heavy wire, the stem of the Y fitting into a 
hole in the projecting end of the tripod, 
mentioned and described on page 469. This 
Y serves a double purpose: At whatever 
angle the swarming-pole is held, the mouth 
of the cage will always be upward. Second, 
the Y acts also asaspring. This was an 
accidental feature which we have found to 
be quite valuable. After the swarm has 
been secured, the cluster is liable to jar off 
unless it is eased by along projecting spring 
while being carried to its location for hiving. 
The manner of using this instrument will 
be illustrated by the following incident : 

Just as the last form of June 15th GLEAN- 
INGS was put on the press,a large swarm 
arose, circled over our factory backward 
and forward. I took up the swarming-device 
which I have just described, and waited for 
the bees to cluster. For several minutes | 
was uncertain whether they would go down 
one of the chimneys or lodge in the cornice 
of the building. They finally came down 
the roadway, and for a few minutes ob- 
structed the passage of teams; for we did 
not think it was safe for horses to go among 
them, although they were gentle Italians. 
From here they went over to a lumber-pile 
and caused more or less disturbance to those 
who were piling up boards. Without find- 
ing any suitable place for clustering, the 
returned and began to center toward a lim 
on a basswood in front of the factory, the 
limb being about 12 feet from the ground. 
With swarming-device in hand I waited un- 
til the bees had formed a full-sized bunch. 
With the lid of the inverted pyramid turned 
back, I gently thrust the cluster into its 
mouth. When the swarm was entirely in- 
closed, an assistant, with a pole to which 
was attached a hook, gave the limb to which 
they adhered a sharp quick jerk This 
jarred perhaps nine-tenths of the bees into 
the cage. Before they could recover them- 
selves, the latter was lowered to the ground 
and the lid closed before they had time to 
rise. The cage was then elevated to the 
point where the remaining bees were flying 
thickest. The legs of the tripod were then 
stuck in the ground, and, with folded arms, 
we watched the speedy harvesting of the 
swarm. Our proof-reader said, after read- 
ing so much about swarming, but seeing 
none of it, that it was a most refreshing 





sight to him to see the perfect control which 
a person has over aswarm by the use of this 
simple instrument. The remaining bees soon 
clustered on the outside of the cage, and I 
had the intense pleasure of lifting up the 
tripod, folding its legs to the main arm, and 
of carrying the bees and all to the hive 
where they were to be permanently located. 
Without this swarming-arrangement we 
should have had some difficulty in getting 
the swarm, as the limb on which they elus- 
tered was located in und among the branch- 
es, quite inacessible to one mounted on a 
step-ladder, or even to one perched in the 
tree itself. 

We have been using this swarming-ar- 
rangement for the last week, and the boys 
ure loud in their praise of it. Sometimes 
we manage to dump every bee in the cage, 
from a cluster. With such a swarming-ar- 
rangement I should very much prefer to let 
the queen’s wings go unclipped; for the 
bees would then cluster sooner, and, when 
clustered, are as good as hived. We have 
quite abandoned the corn-popper, as it does 
not hold enough bees; and we have there- 
fore decided to send out swarmers with a 
large inverted pyramid cage. With this 
there is no necessity for clipping a queen— 
no danger of losing her under the hive or in 
the grass. 


PROFUSE SWEATING. 


About a year ago, I stated that, in order 
to prevent profuse sweating in the apiary, | 
always wore alight woolen shirt (or, more 
correctly speaking, half wool and half cot- 
ton) under my white shirt. My better half, 
in spite of some protest on my part, finally 
induced me to try light gauze underwear in- 
stead. I did so, and I believe I never sweat 
so in all my life. For the first time in my 
experience I literally mopped my face. 
finally said, one evening, I guessed I would 
take that gauze shirt off and put on a good 
substantial woolen one instead. As usual, 
I met some protest, but I was allowed to 
have my way. Accordingly next merning, 
when the day was equally warm. I went out 
prepared for another hot spell. Profuse 
sweatings ceased almost entirely. We have 
had several hot days since, yet I have not 
begun to sweat or feel as uncomfortable as 
I did with that light gauze wear. I know 
now, without any doubt, that a moderately 
heavy woolen shirt, half cotton and half 
wool, in summer, keeps me cooler, and pre- 
vents excessive perspiration. Now. I am 
not going to say that everybody is like me 
in this respect ; but I do feel quite certain 
that a few—perhaps I might say quite a 
large number—would be cooler and more 
comfortable with a little light underwear, 
such as I have described. Why is it that 
workers in blast-furnaces and foundries, and 
other places where the work is around melt- 
ed metals, wear woolen shirts? It is be- 
cause they are protected more. Is not the 
back of an apiarist exposed toa sun hot 
enough to warrant him in putting extra pro- 
tection on his back? 

I have been wondering whether C. C. Mil- 
ler has tried light underwear this season in 
the apiary ; and if so, what was the result ? 
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We have to-day 8303 subscribers—a gain of 57. 
BASSWOOD JUST OUT. 

THis 30th day of June, bees discovered a little 
cluster of blossoms on one of the basswood-trees 
that skirt the road in front of our dwelling. Only 
a dozen or two buds were opened, but the bees 
were having quite a rejoicing over them. The trees 
are loaded with buds. What shall the harvest be? 





DEATH OF THE INVENTOR OF THE 


EXTRACTOR. 

WE have just received word from friend Dadant, 
informing us of the death of Major von Hruschka, 
the inventor of the honey-extractor. He died in 
Venice, Italy, on the 1ith of May last. In our next 
issue we hope to give a portrait of this great ben- 
efactor to all bee-men, with a biographical sketch. 


HONEY- 


ANOTHER IMPORTATION OF QUEENS. 

WE have just received an importation of 25 
queens, direct from sunny Italy. All came through 
alive except one. All are now successfully in- 
troduced by the Peet-cage process. The queens 
are of good color, and will probably duplicate 
themselves in their daughters. Perhaps we should 
remark right here, that the imported queens are 
not introduced in our own apiary. Several of our 
customers have been afraid to purchase queens of 
us on account of foul brood. We would say, that 
all the queens that we send out by mail, as well as 
bees and queens by express, come from Neighbor 
H. or one or two Southern breeders, who never 
had foul brood. Prices same as usual. 


THE NEXT PLACE OF THE MEETING OF THE 
N. A. B. K. 8. DEFINITELY SETTLED. 


THE following letter from Dr. A. B. Mason has 
just come to hand, and explains itself: : 


Friend Root:—A vote of the members of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society has been 
taken in regard to changing the place of its next 
meeting from Toledo to Columbus. All but six 
have voted, and all but one have voted for the 
change. So the next convention will be held at 
Columbus. I sent plans to the Centennial Bee and 
Honey Building to Columbus last week, at the re- 
quest of the Executive Board, and it is probable that 
it will be about 36 x 80 ft. square, and most of the 
space has been applied for. A. B. MASON, Pres. 

The thing is now settled. We are especially 
pleased to notice that the space allotted has been 


nearly all applied for. 


SELLING THIS YEAR'S CROP OF HONEY. 

Ir you have already secured a crop of honey, 
and your prospects are good for getting more 
honey, do not be in baste to ‘lump it off.”” From 
reports received, it would seem that the yield is not 
going to be as heavy as the average. Still, the 





next few days may change the aspect of things 
somewhat at least we hope so. In the next issue 
we shall have another batch of honey statistics. 
The questions which we have propounded will be 
as follows: 

‘ % What is new comb honey selling at in your vicini- 
y 

B. What is new extracted honey selling at? 

C. What per cent of an average crop of honey do 
you estimate has been secured in your vicinity this sea- 
son? Please answer this question simply by per cent; 
for instance, 50, 75, 175, or 200 per cent. 

D. How many pounds of honey, both comb and ex- 
tracted, have YOU taken from your own bees, and 
from how many colonies so far? 

E. Was the season with you this year good, average, 
poor, or bad? 

The replies to the questions will show whether 
there will be a scarcity of honey, and at what price 
it is retailing in various parts of the United States. 
These next reports will be alittle early for some 
sections of the country, perhaps; but we want to 
know as soon as possible which way the straws blow. 








I, WE, US, OUR, ETC. « 

THE Bee-Keepers’ Review for June 10 takes up 
this question that was discussed considerably per- 
haps ten years ago; and, by the way, they give 
your old friend A. I. Root rather more kind notices 
in regard to the matter than he deserves, I fear. 
When I commenced saying I instead of the editori- 
al we, it was simply because I distinctly wished it 
understood that the position I took at the time was 
my own, individually. I put a good many thoughts 
into print that my friends right around me do not 
indorse; and when I do this I greatly prefer to say 
I, so that our readers shall understand that it was 
A. I. Root’s individual opinion, and that he alone 
was responsible for it. When I mean we I prefer 
to say we. For instance, had you been out in the 
strawberry-patch after six, o’clock last Saturday, I 
should have said, ‘See, we have picked all these 
berries since six o’clock.”” The we would include 
Caddie and her cousin Mabel, and a number of 
other juveniles. An hour later, when I was feed- 
ing crackers to the carp, from my hand, } should 
have said, ‘“*There, I have got them so tame by 
closely cultivating their acquaintance for only 
three or four days,” meaning that I did it myself 
alone. In fact, the only way I could get acquainted 
with the fish was to go off by myself, when nobody 
else was around. 








CUT-WORMS, SQUASH-BUGS, ETC. 


FENCING THEM OUT, AND DRIVING THEM OUT 
WITH LIQUID MANURE, ETC. 





INCE my advice in regard to the cut- 
worms on page 512, the following sug- 
tions have come in: 

Friend Root:—You advise a flock of chick- 

ens, which has to be raised before the cut- 

worm comes. Try wrapping good paper around the 

plants, and let the top flare out from the plant, so 

the worm can’t climb up, and let it extend a little 

into the ground. This can be done when they are 
set out, with little trouble. J.D. ADAMS. 

Nira, Ia., June 24, 1888, 

Mr. Root:—Mr. D. W. C. Matthews wishes to know 
if there is any way to prevent cut-worms from de- 
stroying cabbage, tomato, and other young plants. 
It is the easiest thing in the world. If he will take 


some old tin cans and cut out the bottoms and slip 
them over the plants while small, and press firmly 
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into the soil, think he will have no more trouble, 
as I have never known a plant to be destroyed 
when treated in that way. If Iam not mistaken, 
the worm crawis along on the surface of the 
ground at night, and, after cutting off the plant, 
burrows himself near the stump. Of course, tin 
cut into strips about as wide as the tin separators 
used in your hives, and folded so as to be nearly 
like a can, would be just as good. E. D. BARTON. 

East Hampton, Ct., June 23, 1888. 

Thank you, friends. Friend Barton, how- 
ever, seems to overlook the fact that our 
transplanting-tubes are just the thing for 
this purpose, and I believe it has been men- 
tioned before. The only trouble is in hav- 
ing either paper or tin tubes enough for a 
whole field of melons. cabbage, tomatoes, 
and the like. Still, if the cut-worms are 
very bad I suppose it would pay to have tin 
tubes enough to save a whole acre of plants, 
especially the tomato-plants; for they are 
so far apart it would not take very many, 
and the early crop will generally sell for 
enough more to pay for the tubes a good 
many times over. While on the subject of 
insect-enemies, we give you a cut below of 
the wire-cloth bug-protector. 

——SSSSSsSSs 





WIRE 


THE BUG-PROTECTOR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
On page 424, June Ist issue, I promised to 
ive you a cut of the above arrangement. 
he wooden box is the form on which the 
wire cloth isfolded. The top of the box isa 
foot square. The sheet of wire cloth is 1s 
inches square. Any one can, in a few min- 
utes, learn to fold up the sheets of wire 
cloth, as shown in the cut. We also usea 
smaller size, made of a piece of wire cloth 
only a foot square. This answers for sin- 
gle plants, or where the hill is small. 
These protectors saved our vines when 
those all around us.were almost entirely de- 
stroyed. At first we were somewhat puz- 
zled to find bugs inside of the protector, and 
even after we were sure we had destroyed 
every bug before putting it on. The ex- 
planation is, that the bugs either burrow in 
the ground or hatch out in the ground, I 
do not know which. Can Prof. Cook tell 
us? Butif you go around the second time, 
and destroy every bug, and dig around the 
stems of the plants, to be sure none are 
lurking there, you will have no further 
trouble. Digging around the stems of the 
plants will be worth all it costs, in making 
the plants grow. The bugs last with us 
only ten days or two weeks; and if you are 
busy, and do not get around to take the 
boxes off, the squashes will just hoist them 
up, holding them as if it were an umbrella. 
At this ay you can gather your screens, 
and store them away until wanted; then 
with a sharp steel rake work the soil up 
fine for 18 inches around the hill, and pull up 
fine dirt enough to make a dust blanket, or 





mulch, such as I told you about last year, 
and your crop is almost asure thing. By 
the way, a neighbor of mine told me yester- 
day he had got something as good or better 
than the wire protectors. His plan is sim- 
ly to drench the vines. as soon as they show 
above ground, with liquid poultry manure. 
This does not kill the bugs—oh, no! but 
they are so disgusted that they go off hold- 
ing their noses (this latter may have been 
drawn somewhat from imagination), and 
then they look out for your neighbor’s 
vines, where he does not make things so 
unpleasant. Please remember, that the 
time to get a good market and a good price 
for your melons, squashes, etc., is when the 
bugs are sure to eat up all that your neigh- 
bors may plant. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


for June is now out. The special topic is that of 
‘Removing Queens near the Close of the Harvest.” 
It is contributed to by such men as E. France, G. M. 
Doolittle, Prof, Cook, F. Boomhower, James Nipe, 
and Dr. Miller. It also contains a long editorial in 
which the editor givesin detail his experience in 
“ feeding back ’’ 13,000 pounds of honey to secure 
the completion of unfinished sections. ‘“ Feeding 
back”’ is to be the special topic of the July No.; 
and contributions on this subject will be gladly re- 
ceived. All such as are used will be paid for. 

Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts.a year. Samples 
free. Back numbers can be furnished. 10tfdb 

THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


A neat little book of 45 pages: price 25cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 

In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 











75 Colonies of Italian and hybrid bees for sale, 
or trade for land; in A. [. Root’s S. hives, 10 
frame, L. F. Nearly all wired, and nice straight 
combs. Every thing on the most improved modern 
rinciples. Iam changing climate for my health, 

8 the reason for selling. 
E. SANDFORD, Nokomis, Il. 


Untested Itali 

ntested Italian Queens, 
Ready to ship by return mail. Prize 90 cts. each, 
$10.00 per dozen. Tested queens, $1.50 each. All 
reared from choice stock. 

Full colonies with tested queen, each, $5.00; dis- 
counts on large orders. Hives contain 8 L. frames, 
filled with good straight worker combs. Send along 
your orders, and be convinced that I can please 
you. Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 

Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


( # la responding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS, 


Unparalleled Offer! 


Selected tested queens for June, July, and Aug., 
only $1.00; 2-frame nuclei, sel. tested queens, $2.50 
each. If you mean business, address, for what you 
want, . F. REED, N. Dorchester, N. H 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Italian queens from one of 
A. I. Root’s imported queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


‘Goes DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


6-17b Pemberville, Wood Co., O. 
(2 In réxponding to this advertisement mention GLEAN NGS. 
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PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
standard breeders, $3.00. Bees in cages or nuclei, 
$1.00 per Ib. R. H. CA! ELL, 

11-16db Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


wn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4- 1idb 


ITALIAN QUEENS CHEAP. 


Untested, in June, 9c; tested, $1.50; after July 
Ist, untested, 75e; tested, $1.25. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 11- 13d R. W. TURNER, Medina, 0. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary | 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
1llel14 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


i "in responding to Uhis advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


_— NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


It is kept ing ey? by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O0.; Jas. 
Heddon Dowayiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, indian- 
spots, in Miller & Co Neprance. Ind.; 

8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, ni. Kretchmer, 
Cobar, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 

. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. ¥.; DA A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, 0., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.: G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, lowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, LIL; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo. ; :, Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Til; A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., broatzont Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and gre list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 

to sample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is sionaad with it. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 
tr ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 














Pure Italianqueens. April. May. Jun.to Oct. 
Select tested $275 $2 2% $1 75 
Tested 1 75 1 50 12% 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and ~~. 
cage. Address J. P.CALDWELL, San Marcos, 

7-18db Please mention GLEANINGS. 

{2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








Bingham & Hetherington’s Honey-knifo. 


Old reliable Bingham Bee-Smokers and Bingham 
& Hetherington Honey-knives. They last 8 years; 
never clog up or go out. Send card for free circular, 
descriptive of the best and cheapest tools to use. 


a LAST. 


ADDISON, VT.—Have one of 
your smokers, hie yet, used 
6 years. E. J. SMITH. 

Sriver CREEK, Ky.—I have 
had one of your smokers 3 
years, and it is xs good as 
new. T. W. HUDGENS. 

ELM Grove, MAss.—Have one | have used six 
seasons, good yet. F. M. TAINTOR. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Your —" yet, and 
used four seasons. . W. BURRET. 

LONE TREE, MO.—I have used one of your bee- 
smokers five years, and it is good yet. 

LEE EMRICK. 





smoker 
WM 


PRICES: 

By att, wemeats. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield).... .. 3% inch ‘eae $2 
Conqueror smoker (wide shield)..38  “  ...... 4 
Large smoker (wide shield)..... .. le co i's wee 1 50 
Extra smoker (wide sameeoe 2 lk SOF Pe 1 25 
Plain smoker.. ah ea) ae Teen dag aan 1 00 
Little Wonder smoker Mm ' Withen : 65 


Bingham & Hetherington “honey- knife... i 


TO SELL AGAIN, apely ine for Pape pod half-dozen 
rates. Address 

9tfd BINGHAM i HETHERINGTON, 
Mention GLEANINGS. ABRONIA, MICH. 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per Ib. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. with queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 
fow brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalogue free. Send . one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY,’’—chuck full 
of practical iakerasetins “in a nutshell.” 
4-lbdb Address OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
(2 In. responding to this advertisement mentipn GLEANINGS. 

REE! | arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 
varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 
Green Mountain and Empire State potatoes. 
My stock is first-class. You should see y pose 
for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
5tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Go. Md. 
rin wenpnting te tte advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


FOLDING BOXES. - 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
tons. Prices Reduced for 1888. Sample 5c. 
20 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels, ° 
ete., FREE. Send forit. Addréss 
A. O. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


_ responc iis to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


eae 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Xc., &e. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 








My catalogue of Bees, Queens, Api- 


“QPIS-01 








Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keenpers.”’ Itfdb 


i" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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That Pittsfield Smith 


Offers the Following Real Bargains for this Month: 


BLACK BEE-VEILS, ALL GRENADINE, WITH ELASTIC TOP AND BOTTOM, 10 


CENTS EACH, 


POSTPAID! 


HARVEY W. PEACE COMBINATION SAWS, WITH 24-INCH SQUARE, RULE, AND 


STRAIGHT-EDGE, ONLY 55 CENTS EACH. 





IF BY MAIL, 40 CENTS EXTRA. 


Also one of the Largest PRICE LISTS of the Season Mailed Free. 


Address Plainly 


CHAS. H. SMITH, Pittsfield, Mass., Box 1087. 


fF" ln responding to this advert 


to cow ut tauoution GLEANINGS, 





-*+CARNIOLAN 


Gentiest bees known; not surpassed as 
workers, even by the wicked races. 

Imported queens, A’ grade, $8.00. Test- 
ed, $4.00. Untested, $1.00; % doz., $5.00. 





QUEENS.« 


Never saw foul brood. Ask on postal 
ecard for circular. 
S. W. MORRISON, M. D., 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


tw ln responding tu Gils advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Patent applied for. 





Bittenbender’s Foundation Fastener 
For Flat Top-Bar Brood-Frames, 


i060 i Es ORM a ee Oa 


Patent applied for. 





Bittenbender’s Foundation Fastener for Sections 
Price 75 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Send for illustrated price list and see advantages. 
Price aes free on application. 


J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 
CF ln re ponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


CHENANGO VALLEY ‘APIARY. 
HEADQUARTERS IN N. ¥. STATE 


For superior yellow ITALIAN QUEENS. In order 
to introduce my strain of bees, I offer one-frame 
nuclei, with untested queen, for $1.50 each, Lang- 
stroth ‘frame; untested queen, $1.00; select ‘tested, 
$2.00. Reference if desired. Send stamp for reply, 
to A. I. Root, or National Bank of Sherburne. Send 
for free circular. MRS. OLIVER COLE, 

6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y 


{7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


MADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 





BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 


| Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
| Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, i 


ITALIAN 


b. 








QUEENS. 


Untested, 75 cts.; tested Untested, per 
dozen, $8.00. oon, 
10tfdb Sparta, White Poe Tenn. 


tr ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


& New Orleans Apiary.5o 


I will mail guaranteed pure Italian queens for 75 
cents each by return mail. Light, large, and pro- 
lific. Address. 
12d J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 

Care of L. B. Thompson, Jackson Pass. Agt. 


Samples of the American Apiculturist 


sent free. Also our price list of the best ais of 
pure Italian queens. Address 9tfdb 
APICULTURIST, Wena, Essex Co., Mass. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


A preservative that will keep eggs perfectly fresh 
the year round. It costsa little overa centa dozen to 
preserve them. For particulars, address 12ttdb 


DR. A. B. MASON, Auburndale, 0. 


arin responding to this adve rtixeme nt mention Gur 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 
—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 
New Factory. i a Govd Work. 


eens os advertisement mention G 


spondinr to this 


ESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1. 00 each; un- 
tested, 75c each; three for $2.00. Daughters 
from one of D. A. Pike’s Albino queens, same price. 
Three-frametnucleus, with tested queen, $3:00. 
er pound, 75c. . R. 
ltfdb Nappanee, Ind, 
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Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this use there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pe for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones, 














50 mismated Italian queens for sale at 30c each by 
return mail. Good layers. Sas ag i industrious. 
J.C. WHEELER, Plano, Kendall Co., II). 


We have a few hybrid queens, which we will sell 
at 40e each. Ver: ae Safe arrival guaranteed. 
G. W. CRIBBS on, Heshbon, Indiana Co., Pa. 


For SALB.—T wo mismated Italian queens, large 
and fine, 35c each, CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, O. 
I shall have about 40 black and hybrid queens for 
sale this month at 25c. Y. P. CLARE, 
Oliver's Ferry, Ont. 


[ have 8 black and also some hybrid queens for 
24e each. A. W.SPRACKLEN, Cowden, Shelby Co., Ill. 


I have 15 or 20 hybrid queens that I will send by 
return mail to any add for 25c each. Address 
WALTER MARTIN, Cameron, Ind. T. 


Hybrid queens for sale at 25c each. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. J. H, JOHNSON, 


Middaugh, Northampton Co., Pa. 


™~ nice black and hybrid —— for sale at 30c each, 
tine introducing-cage included. Ww. H. CLARK, 
St. Albans, Vermont. 





I have a fine lot of hybrid queens nearly pure, all 
young; will be shipped in Peet's shipping-cage by 
mail, and safe arrival guaranteed, at 35c each, or 
three for $1.00. J.C. FRISBEE, 

Suffolk, Nansemond Co., Va. 


I have 15 hybrid and black queens for sale, as I 
am Italianizing; 25c for blacks; 50c for hybrids. 
Davipb Lucas, Jewett, Harrison Co., Ohio. 


I have some prolific hybrid queens; will take 
$1.00 for 4; have also a few black, for which I will 
take 15c each. Wo. BARTH, Petersburg, O. 


O. R. Coe, Windham, Greene Co., N. Y., will pay 
25 cts. for hybrid queens. 12-18-14d 


a eeeeneeanenes 





epecenengenencumistte 


BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN QUEENS, 


from a select imported or a | ellow mother. 
eee $1.00; tested, $2.00. Se tested, $2.25. 








W. A. PEEK, HARTWELL, GA. 





Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and re must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to oyr regular rates. This 
department is intended ony for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 











\ ANTED.—To exchange choice Italian queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 





dence solicited. JAMES F. Woop, 
é b North Prescott, Mass. 
ANTED.—To exchange warrauted’ Italian 


queens, reared from imported mother, for 
White Leghorn fowls, lop-eared rabbits, or Maltese 
cats. J. H. GARRISON, 3969 Sarpy Ave., 
l4d St. Louis, Mo. 


TANTED.—To exchange 8000 basswood sections 
for nice comb or extracted honey. 14d 

A. D. ELLINGWOOD, Milan, N. H. 
TANTED.—To exchange Italian bees for a first- 
class 48-inch bicycle or a foot-power turning- 
lathe. Engine lathe preferred. l4ttdb 
D. 8. BASSETT, Farnumsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 
ANTED.—To exchange 3% boxes 5 x 5 glass and 
acomplete Jones wax-extractor, but little used, 

for any thing useful. F. D. WOOLVER. 
14d Munnsville, Madison Co., N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange a 50 in, planer tooth saw, 
and one plain Florence sewing-machine for 
best offers of 3-frame nucleus, Italian bees, each 
with fertile queen. W. J. Row, 12-13d 
Greensburg, Westm'd Co., Pa. 
ANTED.—To exchange full colonies of bees in 
L. hives for a good bicscle. l4tfdb 
J. V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, Ill. 


ANTED.—To exchange one camera, \4 size, 1 
camera stand, | fork and dipping-glass, | glass 
funnel, | rubber funnel, 1 giass mensure; also a full 
assortment of paints and brush s for painting the 
patpeee supply of plates und of chemicals, and 1 
ead-rest. Itisa splendid machine for ferrotype 
work. I bave to stop on account of my eyes. I 
will exchange the above for a foundation-mill, 10- 
inch size, or offers. W. M. VICKERY, 
Hartwell, Hart Co., Ga. 





to Italian drones or Italian queens mated to 
arniolan drones would do well to correspond with 
me. I want about 4 of these hybrids. 14-15°16d 


T. K. MAssig, Concord Church, W. Va. 
For Sale _ 50-Coloniese 
e «italian. Bees, 


Strong, on 8 L. frames, with brood and tested queen, 
in mre nen, $5.00 each; or will sell bees by the 
und. Nofoul brood. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
4tfdb. Port Washington, Ohio. 
t# ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “ comb” or “ extract- 
ed ’’ before the word ‘‘ honey,” for only 75 cts. per 
thousand; 50 cts. ‘acy 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the label is 2% x linch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue for samples of this and 
many other pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-lidb 


Po ita having either Carniolan queens mated 
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CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—The stock of old honey on | 
hand in the city is very light, and the sections are 
all glassed. This style of comb honey, the trade 
does not like. The demand for new 1-lb. sections 
(choice white) is good at 15@16 cents, not glassed. 
Dark ones not looked after; 2-lb. sections and ex- 
tracted, no demand as yet. Beerxwaz, none in the. 
market. HAMBLIN & BEARS, 

June 28, 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 































_ HONEY Conuyy. 
| 


Sr. Lovis.—Honey.—No quotable change in mar- 
ket since our last. New crop receipts rather light. 
Sales moderately active; strained and extracted in | 
barrels, 444@5144; cans, 4@8. Comb, choice, 13@15. 
Beeswax, prime, 22c. D. G. TuTt GROCER Co., 

July 1. 206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston. — Honey. — No change in heney 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


or 
wax. 
July 9. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Not any changes to report in 
this market since our last quotations. 
R. A. BURNETT, 
July 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 
DerroitT.—Honey.—No change since last quota- 
tions. Very few sales. 
M. H. Hunt. 


Bell Branch, Mich., July 9. 

KANSAS.—Honey.—No new honey in market. We 

quote old 1-lb., 16@17 for white; l-lb. dark, 14@15; 

white, 2-lb., 15. California, white, 2-lb., 14. Extract- 

ed, inecans, 7. Bee<waxr.—None in market. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 


July 9. _ Kansas C ity. Mo. 


St. Louits.—Honey. —We quote you to-day's prices 
on honey. Extracted, in bblis., good heavy body, 
for manufacturers’ use, 4%; choice bright West- 
ern, 5. Very white clover, 5%; in cans, 6@7. Comb 
honey, choice new lL-lb. sections, white clover, 
124%@Q@14; wild tlowers, 11@12. Beeswax, prime, 22. 

W. B. Westcorr & Co., 

202 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


July 9. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market unchanged; no new in 
yet, and very little old. Will be no demand under a 
month to come. H. R. Wriaeat, 

July 11 Albany, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI. Honey.—There is a fair demand for 
extracted honey, which brings 5@8 on arrival. De- 
mand for comb honey is slow, and prices are nomi- 
nal. It is offered at 12@15c. for best, in the jobbing 
way. Beeswas isin good demand, and brings 20(@22 
on arrival for good to choice yellow. 
Cuas. F. Murs & Son, 

July 11. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 








UEENS FOR SALE. Italian queens, tested, 
#100 each; untested, 75 cts.; misimated, 50 ets. 
13-l4ad_ L. A. RESSLER, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


ADANT'’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another ealumn. 8htfd 


Pe tesa 


Cea 


Bee-Keepers, Look Here ! 


To introduce wy sections I will sell No. 1 white 
basswood V-groove 1-piece at *3.00 per M. No. 2, $2.00 
= M. Price list free. . Mi. KINZIE, 


12tfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


é.. vin re sponding to this adver rtirement mention GL’ EANINGS. 








THE REDDEST DRONES 


AND BRIGHTEST FOUR-BANDED GOLD- 
EN ITALIAN QUEENS. 

For gentleness and working qualities, second to 

none. Price, untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00; best se- 

lect tested, $3.00. After July 15th, one-fourth less. 

13-14d L. LL. HEARN, Frenchville, W. Va. 


2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








| gether so mu 








paid. 


fdb 





IN CALIFORNIA. 
ing comb honey. A -range unexcelled in 
California. Nine acres of raisin grapes, $1000 worth 
of gra — now on the vines. A rare chance for a 
ernment land. Address 
J.P. ISRAEL, 
Olivenhain, San Diego Co., Cal. 
ITALIAN BEES AND POLAND 
PUR CHINA PIGS FOR SALE. Write 
for free price list giving full description and 
particulars. N. A. KNAPP. 
13-14d Rochester, Lorain Co., 0. 
IS NOW PREPARED TO 
send promptly those beau- 
one warranted) that have given such universal sat- 
isfaction the past three years, at the low price of 
75 cts. each; #425 for 6; $8.00 for 12. Ninety-eight 
ruta tention m Gleanings. " North Prescott, Mass. 
“FEEDING BACK.” 
There was ec ae 8 never before gathered to- 
c 
subject as is to be found in 
’ 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 
for July. If you have, or ex t to have, unfinish- 
make a succcss of ** feeding back,” its perusal may 
show you where you made your mistake. The Aug- 
ust issue wiil be a “‘ Fair No.” Price of the REvirw, 
be furnished. 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 
A neat little book of 45 pages: price 25 cts. The 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 
350 acres, 1% miles from Cuthbert, the city we 
schools and churches. Land comparatively level. 
carp-ponds; 29stands of bees; 4 new 2-room tenant- 
houses, with well at each. Seven varieties of fruit. 
Dwelling has four plastered rooms. No malaria. 
8 per cent. G 
14-16-18d Cuthbert, Randolph Co., Ga. 
"In responding *o this ave rtisement mention Gu KANINGS, 
the — Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
G. BACON, Bucyrus, | Ohio. 
and a two-frame nucleus, with queen, golden Ital- 
ian, tested, through the season, for $2.50. Untested 
queens, $1. ‘00; $10.00 ef, dozen 
seierberne: Chenango Co., a S 
—. Valley Apiary. 
sponding to this advertisement mention G1, hice. 
at 50 cts. a pound. Tested Italian queens, $1.00; un- 
tested, 60 cts. Hybrid, 30 cts. 
14d GEO. L. JONES, GRAND RIDGE, LA SALLE C0., ILL. 


YOR SALE.—My apiary, — fixtures for produc- 
man of some means to get hold of 320 acres of gov- 
t2"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs., 

J 
J. Fs Wood tiful italian queens (every 
oe nant, of all queens sold last season proved pure- 
J.F.W ) 
reliable Mp cea upon the above 
ed sections, read this No. If you bave failed to 
50 cts.a year. Samples free. Back numbers can 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
tern responding to this adve ris eme nt mention Gu ‘EANINGS, 
Watered by never-failing springs and a creek; 2 
Titles perfect. Price $4000; one-half cash, balance 
L. A. DU! 
EE-VEILS, 35 CENTS, complete, equal to 
I will sell one-story Simplicity hives with portico 
RS. OLIVER COLE, 
("ln responding: to Lis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





